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WESTERN EUROPE 








GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC) 


Economic Council's Report Discusses 





Wage Policy. The Council of Economic 
Experts, in its Third (1966) Annual Re- 
port, repeated its old view that to 
avoid inflationary increases in costs, 
money wages, in principle, should not 
increase more than productivity in the 
economy as a whole. 

According to the report, increases in 
real earnings before 1960 generally were 
not higher than average increases in 
productivity per employee. Since 1960, 
however, collectively bargained wages, 
as well as actual earnings (including 
wage drift), have exceeded productivity 
growth considerably because labor has 
been scarce, The report showed that, 
in the period 1959-65, the average 
annual increase in the consumer price 
index was 2.6 percent, in collectively 
bargained weekly wages and salaries 6.6 
percent, in wage drift 2.4 percent, and 
in actual weekly wages and salaries 9 
percent. During the same period, real 
growth in domestic product per employee 
was 4.9 percent. The Council estimated 
that productivity had increased 3.5 to 
4 percent in 1966 and would increase 3 
to 4 percent in 1967. 

Growth in earnings continued to exceed 
growth in productivity in 1966 because, 
according to the Council, both union 
wage demands and employer wage offers re- 
flected not only labor scarcity but also 
expected changes in the value of currency. 
The Council took the position, as it had 
in the previous year's report, that if 
there is ageneral anticipation of price 
increases, any wage guideline must be 
part of anintensive wage-price stabili- 
zation program. In the first year, the 
program should provide for an "unavoid- 
able" cost-of-living supplement to wage 
increases geared to increases in pro- 
ductivity. In its 1965 report, the 
Council recommended a supplement of 2 
percent; in the report for 1966, the 
Council regarded a total wage increase 


of 6.5 percent, including the cost-of- 
living supplement, as possible and 
necessary. Apparently because of Govern- 
ment opposition to the inclusion of 
anticipated price increases in guide- 
lines, however, the Council remarked 
that it was not establishing a principle 
that any anticipated price level in- 
creases should give cause for a corre- 
sponding modification of guidelines 
based on productivity. 

The Council stated further that wage 
developments in 1966 were also influenced 
by the decline in the growth rate of 
national income. Actual weekly wages 
and salaries, which had grown at an 
annual rate of about 9 percent since the 
first half of 1964, increased at an 
annual rate of only about 8 percent in 
the first half of 1966. Since wage in- 
creases continued to slow down in the 
last half of 1966, actual earnings did 
not increase more than 7.5 percent, on 
the average, for that year. Although 
the level of collectively bargained wage 
and salary rates in the economy as a 
whole went up 7 percent in 1965, the 
level was only about 6 percent higher 
in the first 9 months of 1966 than in 
the corresponding period of 1965. The 
report pointed out that trade union con- 
sideration for the overall economic 
situation also was indicated by the 
favorable strike balance. No attempts 
were made to enforce pay demands by 
major strikes. Moreover, labor again 
accepted postponement of reductions in 
working hours which had been agreed 
upon previously. 

In discussing ways and means of avoid- 
ing unfavorable effects of wage increases 
on prices and employment, the report 
made special mention of "fiscal parti- 
cipation in the formation of capital by 
employees."" It stated that the Treas- 
ury could ease the tax load of those 
enterprises giving wage increases ear- 
marked for use in building up employees' 
personal capital rather than for con- 
sumption (LDA, September 1961, p. 2, and 
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June 1965, p. 1). The Government could 
do so by giving up a part of its tax 
claims and floating bonds in the corre- 
sponding amount. To the extent that the 
Treasury would assume all or aconsider- 
able portion of the additional wage costs, 
it would remove the danger, inherent in 
wage increases exceeding productivity 
increases, that the added costs may im- 
peril monetary stability or full employ- 
ment, 

The Federal Government is planning a 
policy of "growth made to measure" de- 
signed to achieve simultaneously a stable 
price level and economic expansion. in 
its official comments onthe Council re- 
port, the Government agreed with the 
Council's statement that "a policy of 
controlled expansion combining growth 
with stabilization is practicable only 
in connection with a suitable wage 
policy." This wage policy, the Govern- 
ment stated, calls for close collabo- 
ration, within the framework of a con- 
certed action, of the authorities re- 
sponsible for economic policy and the 
parties involved in collective bargain- 
ing. This action would not be aimed at 
limiting the incomes of employees uni- 
laterally; it would be aimed at finding 
jointly the rate of money wage increases 
suitable forbringing real income up and 
promoting maximin employment. Moreover, 
the Government stated, the collaboration 
would include discussion of all other 
important problems bearing upon employ- 
ment, investment and price policy of 
enterprises, competitive practices, 
price changes called forth by govern- 
mental measures, balance of trade, and 
distribution of income and wealth. 

At a meeting on June 16, 1966, the 
Council of Economic Experts asked the 
representatives of the leading central 
organizations of employer associations 
and trade unions under what conditions 
their organizations would participate 
in the stabilization program proposed 
for 1967. The Confederation of German 
Employers' Associations (BDA) pointed out 
that it had accepted in principle the 
concept of "stabilization without stag- 
nation," but that the growing capital 
cost per unit of production must be con- 
sidered in determining the latitude for 
real wage increases in addition to the 
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in produc- 
The BDA stressed further that, 


declining rate of increase 
tivity. 
to ensure price stability and full 
employment simultaneously, increases in 
both actual earnings and union wage 
rates must be based primarily on antici- 
pated increases in national productivity. 
Also, future wage guidelines must take 
into account the fact that actual earn- 
ings rise faster than collectively bar- 
gained wage rates. For all these reasons, 
the BDA concludes, any guideline for 
wage bargaining in 1967 must be kept be- 
low a rate based solely on anticipated 
productivity growth. 

The statement of the German Trade Union 
Federation} (DGB) made its participation 
dependent upon the conditions that the 
program will be carried through ona 
voluntary basis, that entirely free 
collective bargaining will be preserved, 
and that the proposed joint Government - 
labor-management stabilization action 
will coincide with the ideas presented 
in the Council's 1966 report. Moreover, 
the DGB demanded that the Federal Govern- 
ment keep the participants in the joint 
plan informed about relevant economic 
problems by providing economic data 
necessary for them to make their de- 
cisions independently. The Government 
was also asked to explain those economic 


and fiscal objectives which relate to 
measures under consideration. 
In discussing labor and management 


participation in the execution of the 
stabilization program, a leading German 
economic journal, Wirtschaftsdienst, 
commented that the price mechanism pro- 





vides for coordination of individual 
economic decisions made independently 
of each other but that it guarantees 


neither full employment nor _ economic 
growth or price stability. These can 
be ensured only by overall surveillance, 
as indicated in the Government bill re- 
garding "Promotion of Stability and 
Growth."" However, the Wirtschaftsdienst 
added, overall steering is not enough; 
it must be supplemented by conscientious 
collaboration of the pertinent economic 
and social groups. This is evidenced 
by the Government's efforts to establish 
the machinery for concerted action men- 
tioned above.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn; Ger- 
man Official Documents. 























ITALY 


Wage Situation in 1966. The labor 
situation during 1966 was characterized 
by a de facto freeze on wage increases, 
reflecting the prolonged impasse in re- 
newing expired collective agreements 
for workers in major industrial sectors 
of the economy. 

By October 1966, renewal of the long 
overdue contract covering the key metal - 
mechanical engineering industries marked 
a gradual reduction of the backlog of 
contracts in the industrial sector. By 
the end of 1966, approximately 30 con- 
tracts had been signed which covered 
the most important industries. The new 
contracts provided quite moderate gains 
for workers, reflecting a combination 
of factors, including management fira- 
ness, Government insistence on the im- 
portance of "responsible" contracts 
compatible with economic stabilization 
objectives, and the continuing disadvan- 
tageous position of labor unions as a 
result of a relatively slack job market. 

Although short sporadic strikes dur- 
ing 1966 more than doubled the number 
of man-hours lost in 1965, economic re- 
covery was basically unaffected by labor 
agitation. Workers were reluctant to 
stage prolonged strikes over wages and 
were more concerned about job security 
and union rights. The main objective 
of labor leaders in collective bargain- 
ing was the nonwage aspects of labor- 
management relations. Collective agree- 
ments added, on the average, about 14 
percent to labor costs during the life 
of the contracts (usually 2 to 3 years) 
and provided some limited progress to 
labor's nonwage objectives, such as 
clarification of terms for local-level 
negotiation of piecework pay rates, pro- 
duction premiums, criteria for job re- 
classification, grievance committee 
procedures, and dues checkoff. 

Although sone major industrial con- 
tracts remain to be negotiated, such as 
commercial workers and textile and 
spinning mill workers, prospects for 
1967 are for relative peace in the in- 
dustrial sector. Emphasis in collective 
bargaining in 1967 probably will turn to 
the complex problems of the public 
sector, including Government workers, 











semigovernmental agency employees, pub- 
lic transportation, communications, and 
utilities. 

Wage indexes, measuring the contractual 
minimum wage levels plus "sliding scale" 
increases, rose little during 1966. 
There were sliding scale increases of 
only 3 points last year, 6 points in 
1964, and 10 points in 1965. The special 
cost-of-living index on which the slid- 
ing scale mechanism is based actually 
decreased somewhat for a brief period 
during the year. The general cost-of- 
living index also remained stable. It 
rose only 2 percent during 1966, owing 
mainly to increased prices for housing, 
services, entertainment, and clothing. 
The de facto wage freeze prevailing 
throughout almost all of 1966 was a key 
factor in reducing demand pressures for 
consumer goods, thus helping to contain 
the rises in cost of living.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Rome. 
SWITZERLAND 


Foreign Labor Policy for 1967 Estab- 
lished. A further reduction of foreign 
labor quotas was decreed by the Federal 
Council on February 10, 1967. Its pol- 
icy of curtailing the growth of the 
alien labor force has been in effect 
since 1963. (See LDA, July 1963, p. 2; 
March-April 1964, p. 8; October 1964, 
p. 6; and April 1965, p. 22.) 

The new program contains the following 
provisions: 





1. Swiss firms must reduce the number of 
their "controlled" foreign employees (al- 
iens who possess annual permits to reside 
and work inthe country) by an additional 
2 percent not later than July 31, 1967. 

2. The Federal Council reserves the 
right to decree a further reduction in 
the quota for the period October 15, 
1967, to January 31, 1968, if the annual 
August foreign labor census’ shows an 
unsatisfactory result. 

3. Individual enterprises may in- 
crease their total--foreign and domes- 
tic--work force to 110 percent of their 
present level by hiring Swiss nationals, 
or foreigners no longer subject to con- 
trol because they have permanent resi- 
dent status, or border crossers. 






























































4. The ceilings 
(domestic and foreign) 
firms, however, will be 
end of 1967. 

5. Enterprises are no longer required 
to reduce their employment of seasonal 
workers, 

6. Exceptions to the rules limiting 
employment of foreignérs may be granted 
in less developed cantons (States) to 
facilitate industrialization. 


placed on the total 
work force of 
lifted at the 


Swiss manufacturers had argued against 
any reduction inthe foreign labor force 
for this year, maintaining that a breath- 
ing spell was needed after the 10-percent 
cut of the past 2 years. The trade 
unions, onthe other hand, had suggested 
a reduction of 3 to 5 percent. The 2- 
percent reduction finally decided onis a 
compromise between the demands of manage- 
ment and labor. The Government, in 
stating its reasons for this decision, 
emphasized that the further quota re- 
duction was indispensible because each 
year a considerable number of alien em- 
ployees obtain permanent resident status 
and, thereby, cease to come under the 
foreign labor policy or the individual 
firm's ceiling for alien workers. Ac- 
cordingly, employers are able to import 
new foreigners equal in number to those 
foreign workers who acquire permanent 
status, although the latter continue to 
be employed in the Swiss economy. Thus, 
the decreed quota reduction is necessary 
to balance the 13,500 permanent resident 
permits that are expected to be granted 





"exceptional" work permits that will be 
granted to relieve hardship. 

As aresult of theGovernment's policy, 
the controlled foreign labor force de- 
creased froma peak of 721,000 in August 
1964 to 649,000 in August 1966. Total 
employment during 1966 fell to about 
2,740,000, adecline of 3,000. The gross 
national product (GNP) in 1966 grew 
7.2 percent, or 2.3 percent if price in- 
creases are considered. The rate of 
real growth amounted to 5.1 percent in 
1964 and 4.2 percent in 1965. 

The newspaper of the large Swiss Fed- 
eration of Metalworkers and  Watch- 
makers viewed these developments as 
the cumulative effect of natural mar- 
ket trends and the governmental anti- 
inflation policy. It stated that it 
is impossible to restrict credit and 
reduce the foreign labor force and yet 
expect the GNP to grow at the same or 
even a higher rate than before. The 
paper, rather, considered it remark- 
able that the real GNP increased 2.3 
percent despite all restrictions. The 
publication pointed out that, in view 
of the decline in total employment, 
this increase represented a real growth 
of more than 3 percent per capita--a 
growth that had not been exceeded even 
at the time of overheating of the Swiss 
economy. This favorable growth rate 
per capita despite ™ reduced labor and 
capital supply, according to the paper, 
was due to more careful use of avail- 
able resources and better avoidance of 
malinvestment of capital.--U.S. Em- 




















in 1967. The same applies to the 7,000 bassy, Bern; Swiss Press. 
NEAR EAST 
ISRAEL bor in Israel (Histadrut) and the Manu- 
facturers' Association of Israel. Al- 
General Labor-Management Relations though legally applicable only to the 
Agreement Concluded. A nationwide signers and their branches or members, 





multi-industry agreement to improve la- 
bor-management relations and efficiency 
in production was concluded January 10, 
1967, by the General Federation of La- 
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it is expected that the principles of 
the agreement will also be applied in 
Government and Histadrut-owned estab- 
lishments. 
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Provisions of the agreement-- 


1. Call for the enactment of a labor 
courts law and a labor contract law 
“which will clearly define the rights 
and duties of employees and employers"; 

2. Describe the functions and author- 
ity of aworkers' committee in an enter- 
prise and its rules of procedure in its 
relations to management ; 

3. Provide for a joint committee 
"to examine proposals for preventing 
unjustified absenteeism"; 

4. Provide for medical certification 
and suitable job assignments’ to handi- 
capped workers; 

5. Provide for the employment of in- 
dustrial physicians and nurses by large 
enterprises and for the establishment 
of regional industrial clinics to treat 
workers of medium-sized and small enter- 
prises; 

6. Establish procedures for the dis- 
missal of workers because of technolog- 
ical changes; 

7. Provide for the checkoff of union 
dues; and 

8. Provide for increased use of in- 
centive pay systems and list require- 
ments for updating performance norms. 

ee 

The agreement both formalizes estab- 
lished practices and removes some matters 
from the area of contention. It recog- 
nizes that economic “conditions “oblige 
the management of enterprises and the 
workers to act jointly and constantly 
to expand productivity, increase effi- 
ciency, promote savings, reduce unit 


production costs, introduce an adequate , 


labor discipline and prevent unjustified 
absenteeism." Some framers of the 
agreement believe that parts of it will 
eventually be enacted into law, as for ex- 
ample, the requirement of giving a minimum 
number of days notice before dismissal. 

An important aspect of the agreement 
is the approval and proposed expansion 
of the incentive pay systems currently 
in use in about half of Israeli industry. 
Causes of workers' failure to reach 
approved production norms will be ex- 
amined, and an early solution to the 
probiem sought. Production nornis will 
be revised where changes in job factors, 
such as tools, materials, or production 
processes, "necessitate the reexamina- 
tion and updating of the norm." It is 
generally acknowledged in Israel, even 
by labor, that norms in past years have 
become unrealistically low in many cases; 
in several cases, norms were recently 
raised by as much as 20 percent. 

Other significant aspects of the 
agreement ban strikes during the life 
of acollective agreement and place 
"the plant's needs" first as a consider- 
ation governing the layoff of workers. 

The first of the general agreements 
concluded by Histadrut and the Manu- 
facturers' Association was the Work 
Regulation Agreement of 1962. (See LDA, 
July 1963, pp. 4-5.) Later agreements 
covered the following: Joint Production 
Committees; Additional Old Age Pensions; 
Employment of Handicapped and Elderly 
People; Participation of Employers in 
Workers' Holiday Expenses; and Procedures 
for the Settlement of Disputes.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tel Aviv. 











AFRICA 








REGIONAL 


Notes on Private Pension Systems. 
Many African countries have pension 
programs under social security. Some 
of them also have legislation or regu- 
lations governing or encouraging private 





pension systems. Selected laws and 
regulations on the latter subject are 
summarized below, with special reference 
to tax concessions. 


1. Angola. Employer contributions to 
private pension systems are deductible 
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for income tax purposes, subject to the 


consent of the Fazenda (the Treasury). 
Employee contributions are not deduct- 
ible, and cash benefits received by re- 
tired workers are taxable. Benefits 
may be paid inforeign currency (normally 
sterling or rand-area currency), subject 
to the approval of the Fazenda and the 
exchange control authorities. 


2. Botswana. Employers' contributions 
to private pension plans are limited 
by law to 10 percent of the total annual 
salary paid to participants in a plan. 
Employees' contributions are restricted 
to 800 rand (US$1,120) a year. Cash 
paid on retirement, on withdrawal from 
a plan, or at death is tax free. One- 
third of apension equity may be commuted 
for a tax-free, lump-sum payment. Al- 
though pension plans normally involve 
payment in rand, payment may be made in 
other currencies, subject to permission 
from the exchange control authorities. 


3. Gambia. Deduction from income 
for tax purposes applies to contributions 
made by employers and employees to ap- 
proved pension funds, up to a specified 
ceiling, as well as to the investment 
income of the pension funds, provided 
that certain restrictions are placed 
on the commutability of the pension into 
a lump-sum payment. 


4. Ghana. Deduction from income for 
tax purposes applies to employer contri- 
butions made to approved pension funds 
(up to 15 percent of employees' wages) 
and to the funds' investment income, but 
apparently not to employee contributions 
to the funds. 


5. Kenya. Deduction from income for 
tax purposes applies to employer and 
employee contributions made to approved 
pension funds, and exempts up to 24 
percent of an employee's gross re- 
muneration or 1,200 East African pounds 
(US$3,360), whichever is less; it also 
applies to cash payments at death of 
up to £6,000 (US$16,800). One-quarter 
of the pension benefit may be commut- 
ed into a tax-free, lump-sum pay- 
ment. Cash withdrawal benefits are 
taxable. 
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6. Lesotho. Deduction from income 
for tax purposes applies to employer 


contributions made to approved pension 
plans--up to 10 percent of the total 
annual salary paid to members of the 
plan--and to employee contributions 
of up to 400 rand (US$560) a year. One- 
third of the pension may be commuted into 
a tax-free, lump-sum payment. Subject 
to the permission of the exchange con- 
trol authorities, plans may be conducted 
in currencies other than the rand. 


7. Malawi. Employers' and employees' 
maximum annual combined contributions 
to an approved pension plan are limited 
to 16 percent of the employee's gross 
annual wages or £500 (US$1,400), which- 
ever is less. One-third of the pension 
may be commuted into a tax-free, lump- 
sum payment. Cash payments at the death 
of the employee, cash withdrawal pay- 
ments of up to £1,000 (US$2,800), and 
the investment income of approved plans 
are tax free. Pension plans for em- 
ployees of Malawi origin must be con- 
ducted in Malawi currency. Plans for 
foreign nationals may be conducted in 
foreign currency, subject to the permis- 
sion of the exchange control authorities. 


8. Mauritius. To be approved, pri- 
vate pension plans must be established 
under an irrevocable trust, forthe sole 
purpose of providing pensions. Employer 
contributions are deductible for income 
tax purposes, and investment income of 
the pension fund is tax free. One- 
fourth of the pension may be commuted 
into a tax-free, lump-sum payment. Em- 
ployee contributions may also be deducted 
from taxable income provided that, when 
added to tax-deductible premiums for 
life insurance, the sum does not exceed 
one-sixth of the employee's income. 


9. Nigeria. The investment income 
of approved private pension plans is tax 
free, One-fourth of the pension may 
normally be commuted into a_ tax-free, 
lump-Sum payment. 


10. Rhodesia. Employers and employees 
may contribute up to a total of 24 per- 
cent of anemployee's gross annual wages 
to approved pension plans. One-third 

















of the pension may be commuted into a 
tax-free, lump-sum payment. Tax relief 
applies to cash payments at death, to 
cash withdrawal payments of up to £150 
‘((US$420), and to the pension fund's 
investment income. Wnen nore than 12 
Rhodesian residents participate ina 
plan, the plan must’ be conducted in 
Rhodesian currency; otherwise, subject 
to the approval of the exchange control 
authorities, other currencies may be 
used. 


11. Seychelles. The pattern of pri- 
vate pension systems in the United 
Kingdom is followed. The sole purpose 
of a pension fund must be to provide 
pensions. Deduction from income for tax 
purposes applies to the fund's invest- 
ment income and to the employee's con- 
tributions to the fund, provided that 
the latter, when added to the employee's 
tax-deductible premiums on life insur- 
ance, do not exceed one-eighth of his 
income, One-fourth of the pension may 
be commuted into a lump-sum payment. 


12. Sierra Leone. Pension systems 
are usually conducted by "provident 
funds" established by employers to assist 
employees in meeting special economic 
needs. A fairly common arrangement 
calls for employer contributions of 12 
percent and employee contributions of 8 
percent of the employee's annual salary. 
Deduction from income for tax purposes 
applies to employer contributions (not 
exceeding 1% times the employee contri- 
butions) and to the investment income 
of the provident fund. Employee contri- 
butions to the fund are not tax deduct- 
ible. Many systems permit an employee 
to retire on an annuity at age 55. One- 
fourth of the pension may be commuted 
into a lump-sum payment. There does 
not appear to be any pension system under 
social security in Sierra Leone, 





13. South Africa. Under approved pen- 





sion systems, deduction from income for 
tax purposes applies to the employer's 
contribution, up to 10 percent of the 
employee's annual remuneration; to the 
employee's contribution, up to 1,000 
rand (US$1,400) a year; and to the in- 
vestment income of the pension fund. 





One-third of the pension may be commuted 
into a lump-sum payment. Cash benefits 
may be paid at the death of the employee 
or on his withdrawal from the system. 
Such benefits are taxable above a 
specified amount in the case of death, 
and above 600 rand (US$840) in the case 
of withdrawal. All approved plans must 
be conducted in South African currency 
if they are locally installed. They may 
be conducted in foreign currency (sub- 
ject to the permission of the exchange 
control authorities) if they are foreign 
arrangements covering employees in South 
Africa. 


14, South West Africa. The arrange- 
ments in effect in South Africa are 
applicable to South West Africa in the 
following respects: First, deduction 
from income for tax purposes for contri- 
butions to pension funds and for the 
investment income of the funds, except 
that the maximum employee contribution 
which is tax-deductible is 400 rand 
(US$560) a year; second, commutability 
of part of the pension; and, third, con- 
duct of the plans in local or foreign 
currency. All cash payments, on retire- 
ment, death, or withdrawal, are tax 
free, 





15. Swaziland. The pension arrange- 
ments described as being in effect in 
Lesotho are also ineffect in Swaziland. 


16. Tanzania. Under approved pension 
plans, deduction from income for tax 
purposes applies to employer and employee 
contributions, and exempts up to a max- 
imum (for the sum of the two) of 24 
percent of the employee's gross re- 
muneration or £1,000 (US$2,800), which- 
ever is less; to cash death benefits of 
up to £6,000 (US$16,800); and to the 
investment income of the pension fund. 
Cash withdrawal benefits are taxable. 
One-quarter of the pension may be commuted 
into a tax-free, lump-sum payment. 

Under approved provident fund plans 
which provide a retirement benefit--the 
benefit being a tax-free, lump-sum pay- 
ment--tax relief applies only to the 
employer contribution of up to 10 per- 
cent of the employee's annual remunera- 
tion or £120 (US$336), whichever is 
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less. A ceiling of £2,500 (US$7,000) 
is placed on the total deductible em- 
ployer contribution during the employee's 
membership in the plan; there is no tax 
relief on the employee's contribution, 
All pension and provident fund plans must 
be conducted in Tanzanian currency. 


17. Uganda. The pension and provident 
fund arrangements described as_ being 
in effect in Tanzania arealso in effect 
in Uganda. However, £1,200 (US$3,360) 
should be substituted for the £1,000 
(US$2,800) figure in the first sentence 
of the description of the Tanzanian 
System, and "East African currency" 
substituted for "Tanzanian currency" in 
the last sentence. 


18, Zambia. The law recognizes ap- 
proved private pension plans (and provi- 
dent funds having retirement benefits) 
established before the dissolution of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Deduction from income for tax purposes 
applies to employer and employee contri- 
butions up to a maximum (for the sum of 
the two) of 24 percent of the employee's 
gross remuneration; to cash withdrawal 
benefits of up to £150 (US$420); to 
cash death benefits; and to the invest- 
ment income of the pension fund. One- 
third of the pension may be commuted 
into atax-free, lump-sum payment. Under 
provident fund plans which provide a 
retirement benefit--the benefit being a 
lump-sum payment which is tax-deductible 
up to £1,000 (US$2,800)--deduction from 
income for tax purposes applies only to 
the employer contribution of up to 10 
percent of the employee's annual re- 
muneration., There is no tax relief on 
the employee's contribution, If Zambian 
residents constitute a majority of the 
participants ina plan, the plan must 
be conducted in Zambian currency; other- 
wise, with the approval of the exchange 
control authorities, foreign currencies 
may be used.--South African Pension Fund 
Publication. 








KENYA 


New, Law Strengthens Cooperative Move- 
ment, 





The Cooperative Societies Act of 





1966 has replaced the Cooperative Soci- 
eties Ordinance of 1945, which provided 
for the establishment of cooperatives 


among African smallholders. The new 
act, effective January 1, 1967, strength- 
ened the regulatory powers of the Com- 
missioner for Cooperative Development 
over all aspects of Kenya's cooperative 
movement, According to the Minister 
for Cooperatives and Social Services, 
revision of the 1945 act was necessary 
because too many new societies were be- 
ing formed with inadequate facilities, 
and many established societies were 
going bankrupt because of mismanagement 


or misappropriation of funds by their 
officers. 
In order to increase the economic 


efficiency of the movement, the Commis- 
sioner is. now authorized, at his dis- 
cretion, to refuse registration to a 
new society. He can order the merger 
of two ormore uneconomic small societies 
into more efficient units or the divi- 
sion of a society into smaller units. 
He may also grant amonopoly in handling 
a certain product inanarea or through- 
out Kenya to one cooperative society, 
if the society can prove it handles 60 
percent of that product within the area 
or throughout the country. 

The new act also gives the Commissioner 
direct control over the finances of 
cooperatives. Every registered society 
has to file, with the Commissioner, a 
copy of its bylaws and its audited 
balance sheet annually. It must _ pro- 
duce, on demand by the Commissioner, 
all assets for inspection. No _ society 
official will receive remuneration un- 
less it is approved by the Commissioner. 
Other controls given to the Commissioner 
relate to investments, dividends, and 
bonuses (limited to a maximum of 10 
percent), distribution of net balances, 
and contributions to charity. 

The Government plans to provide a 
greatly expanded staff for the Commis- 
sioner for Cooperative Development, 
composed initially of foreign assistants, 
and to develop an expanded program of 
education and training in all aspects 
of the cooperative movement to Kenyan 
personnel at the local, regional, and 
national levels. 




















The United States, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
have either contributed to training or 
agreed to provide assistance. In 1965, 
19 Kenyan departmental employees were 
in the United States, participating 
in a 10-month course covering all of the 
basic areas of cooperative education and 
training; in addition, anofficial of the 
Department of Cooperative Development 
was receiving high-level cooperative 
training designed to help him in the 
administration of the Department. In 
1966, 28 U.S. Peace Corps volunteers 
were working in the Department. Train- 
ing assistance provided by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
consisted of the services of two American 
technicians in Kenya, 92 scholarships 
to the United States forKenya personnel 
(about 60 during the period of the revised 
Development Plan, 1966-70), and equip- 
ment for disseminating information. 
Twenty-five experts from the Scandinavian 
countries were in Kenya during the year 
1966 giving assistance on planning and 
carrying out the cooperative develop- 


ment program. 
In 1966, the Kenya Institute of Ad- 


ministration (K.1.A.), whose primary 
function is the training of civil ser- 
vants, provided most of the organized 
cooperative training in the country. 
The Institute's program includes four 
courses, ranging from 6 to 36 weeks' 
duration, directed toward the personnel 
of the larger primary societies, as well 
as the Government's Department. This 
program is considered inadequate by the 
Kenya Government, In its Development 
Plan, 1966-70, the proposed expansion 
of cooperative training consists of the 
establishment of (a) anational coopera- 
tive college to complement staff train- 
ing at the K.I.A. and to provide in- 
struction, through the introduction of 
short courses, for cooperative society 
and union committee members, and (b) 
five provincial training centers at ex- 
isting farmers' training centers to hold 
continuous, l-week courses for society 
secretaries, bookkeepers, and committee 
members, some of whom will then take 
intermediate courses at the centers in 
Maseno and Wambugu. 





The Scandinavian countries will con- 
tribute from USS$8 million to US$11 mil- 
lion toward the improvement of coopera- 
tive societies during the next 5 years. 
They plan, first, toconstruct a national 
cooperative college at Langata and, 
second, to establish the five provincial 
centers just mentioned. 

Cooperatives in Kenya represent a 
major segment of the economy, Since 
before World War I, when cooperatives 
were first organized by European farmers 
to market their products, approximately 
1,000 have been registered, but only 
500 to 600 were functioning in 1966, 
the beginning of Kenya's present develop- 
ment plan period. In its plan, the 
Government states that cooperatives are 
well suited tothe needs of the country, 
inasmuch as "they are firmly grounded 
in African traditions, spread ownership 
among those who produce, and generate 
domestic saving which is so urgently 
needed for development." Thus, the 
Government is attempting to organize the 
future development of cooperatives along 
lines that emphasize administrative and 
management efficiency in addition to 
intensifying and widening the scope of 
the movement. 

A large proportion of agricultural 
output is marketed by the cooperative 
movement. Of the total estimated value 
of US$84 million of produce marketed 
through cooperatives in 1964, an esti- 
mated US$19.6 million was handled by 
African societies. The plans _ pro- 
duction targets for 1970 amount to a 
total value of over US$140 million, in- 
cluding US$70 million from African co- 
operatives. 

As indicated by the value of their 
production, the cooperatives affect the 
incomes of a large number of producers. 
Cooperative societies aremost important 
in the coffee, pyrethrum, sisal, cotton, 
and dairy industries. Coffee production 
by African member farmers in 1964 ac- 
counted for US$15 million of the total 
value of commodities processed, and the 
goal for coffee in 1970 is slightly 
more than half of the total production 
target set for African societies. The 
quality of output and prices received 
for certain commodities, principally 




























































coffee are also affected by the co- 
operative societies' role in grading 
the product. In the case of coffee, 


the frequent breakdown of this system, 


the lack of experience and training of 
the estimated 250,000 African small grow- 


ers, the recent deterioration of cooper- 
atives, and the spread of the coffee berry 
disease led the Government and industry 
to undertake remedies to correct these 
problems. The Coffee Marketing Board has 
organized an inspection service, and 
plans have been made toestablish a cen- 
ter, sponsored by the Coffee Research 
Foundation at Ruiru, for the training of 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and cooperative societies in special 
problems of the industry. In addition, 
the Government intends to ensure that 
members of cooperative societies be paid 
no less than 80 percent of the prices paid 
by the Coffee Marketing Board to other 


producers. 

In addition to agricultural marketing 
cooperatives there are some which dis- 
tribute farm supplies, such as_ seed, 
insecticides, and fertilizers, at low 
cost to their members, and others who 
provide credit to farmers. Of the pro- 
ducer cooperatives registered since 
1960, about 300 were organized to buy 
and operate large farms formerly owned 
by Europeans. By mid-1965, 6 of the 10 
cooperative farms planned for’ the 
Million-Acre-Settlement Scheme (involv- 
ing a substantial proportion of about 
7.5 million acres formerly owned by 
Europeans and being resettled by Kenyans) 
had been established, and other coopera- 
tive farms are planned. The Government 
also has set up 4 ranching cooperatives 
in the pastoral areas, and plans to 
establish 29 more. Finally, projected 
wheat /sheep enterprises will be developed 
as producer cooperatives. 

By expanding the cooperative movement, 
promoting and encouraging self-help 
schemes, and through other forms of 
organization of production, the Govern- 
ment of Kenya is attempting to involve 
the people in economic development, im- 
prove their skills and abilities, grad- 
ually bring about development throughout 
the economy, and distribute equitably 
among: the people the gains of that 
growth.--U.S, Embassy, Nairobi. 
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TANZANIA 


National Institute for Productivity 
Established. In his speech before the 
Dar es Salaam Chamber of Comnerce in 
January 1967, a technical assistant 
from the International Labour Organi- 
sation (ILO) explained the objectives 
and activities of the National Institute 
of Productivity, established in Dar es 
Salaam early this year by the Tanzanian 
Government. 

The Institute, provided for under a 
United Nations Special Fund and Govern- 
ment of Tanzania agreement of October 7, 
1965, is to be financed for the first 5 
years of operation by the United Nations 
Development Program and the Tanzanian 
Government. Although the Institute is 
a division of the Ministry of Labor, it 
is expected to have independent status 
in a year or so. The ILO is to provide 
a staff of international experts in the 
fields of general management, industrial 
engineering, management accounting, mar- 
keting and sales, personnel management, 
supervisory training, and workers' edu- 
cation. Local professional staff are 
to be trained to take over the functions 
of the Institute following the with- 
drawal of the ILO team. 

A 22-member National Productivity Ad- 
visory Council is to advise the Minister 
for Labor in the planning, execution, 
and evaluation of Institute activities. 
The Council consists of 10 representa- 
tives from various Government Minis- 
tries, 3 from the Federation of Tan- 
ganyika Employers, 3 from the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce, and 6 from the 
National Union of Tanganyika Workers 
(NUTA), The NUTA is the single trade 
union center on the mainland and an 
affiliate of the Tanganyika African 
National Union (TANU), the only political 
party on the mainland, 

The objectives of the Institute are 
to promote and provide training, assist- 
ance, and advice to management, trade 
union, and Government representatives 
in the introduction of ways and means 








to improve productivity forall branches 
of industry and allied economic sectors. 
Necessary for 
according to the ILO expert, are: 
A progressive management with 


increasing productivity, 
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knowledge of modern management tech- 
niques and with the courage and drive 
to introduce innovations and improve- 
ments; (2) a labor force which is will- 


‘ing and qualified to perform the as- 


signed work and to adjust to changes; 
(3) cooperation between management and 
labor." 

To achieve its objectives, the NIP 
will provide training courses in manage- 
ment techniques; a workers' education 
program in fields related to produictiv- 
ity; consultation and advisory services; 
and information services. 

The 12 training courses scheduled for 
the first 6 months of this year concen- 
trate on the following subjects: In- 
troduction to management, work study, 
management accounting, marketing and 
sales, personnel management, and super- 





visory training. Participants in the 
courses are personnel already working 
in industry, commerce, or Government, 
who wish to improve their skills and are 
encouraged to do so by their employers. 

The “Introduction to Management" 
course, for example, covers basic eco- 
nomics, the influence of economic trends 
and policies on the operations of an 
enterprise, and the integrated operation 
within an enterprise. The course was 
planned especially for management train- 
ees and junior management personnel. 
During the 6-month period of the course, 
the participants will spend 1 week out 
of every month in the classroom and 3 
weeks in their place of employment work- 
ing on specific assignments related to 
their classroom training.--U.S. Embassy, 
Dar es Salaam. 




















FAR EAST 
JAPAN Participants Number 
in each plan of plans’ Participants 


Development of Private Pensions. The 
most common form of private retirement 
benefit in Japan is a lump-sum payment 
financed wholly by the employer, on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Since 1962, how- 
ever, when employers were granted tax 
deductions for contributions to funded 
pension plans, retirement annuity plans 
have been put into effect in increasing 
numbers. 





Number of 

new plans 
1962 LJeecccccevccccrevccoes 50 
1963. cccccccccccccccccccccece 681 
1964.00 ccvccccesee cueeee views 1,416 
L9GS.ccccccccccccccccevccccs 3,497 
1966 Zecccceccvscccseccoces 5,187 


1/ April to December. 
2/ January to September. 


Over three-quarters of the plans are 
found in firms having fewer than 100 
participating employees, as shown in the 
following tabulation. 


All plans... 10,831 1/ 1,039,301 


Less than 100.. 8, 306 288,559 
100-299. ..ccece 1,977 298,959 
300-999... cccee 441 217,124 
1,000 or over.. 107 234,659 


1/ Nonparticipating employees totaled 
871,979. 


Of the total number of plans, 9,484 
offer the employee the option of a lump- 
sum payment in place of anannuity or in 
place of part of the annuity; 715 provide 
exclusively for an annuity; and 632 pro- 
vide for both an annuity anda lunp sun. 
Only 679 plans offer an annuity for life; 
most offer an annuity for just lO years. 
Most of the plans--10,217--are noncon- 
tributory. 

In 5,238 plans, participation is auto- 
matic for all employees; in the others, 
a period of service or attainment of a 
specified age is required for partici- 
pation. A retirement annuity is usually 
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payable after 10 to 20 years of service 
and upon reaching the age of 50 to 55. 

In addition to the ordinary private 
pension plans, Japan has an arrangement, 
in effect since October 1, 1966, under 
which a firm may "contract out" of the 
earnings-related portion of the national 
old-age social security program, in- 
cluding its survivor and disability 
features. The following conditions must 
be met for a firm to qualify for such 
contracting out: 


1. The firm must offer its employees 
a level of old-age payments at least 
39 percent higher actuarially than those 
of the current governmental system, as 
well as other features that are equal to 
or more favorable than those of the 
governmental system. 

2. The firm must agree to match or 
better any future improvements in the 
governmental system. 

3. The firm must have at least 1,000 
employees, oragroup of small employers 
in the same industry may band together 
for this purpose to form a group having 
a minimum of 1,000 employees. 

4. The majority of the employees and 
the appropriate trade union must consent 
to the arrangement. 

5. Participation must be 
and automatic. 

6. The firm must set up a foundation 
to administer the plan. The foundation 
is to consist of representatives of the 
firm and of its employees. 

7. An equivalent pension equity must 
be preserved, by one method or another, 
for an employee who terminates his em- 
ployment with the firm. 

8. Specified actuarial 
and stipulations as to the 
of assets, must be agreed to. 


immediate 


assumptions, 
investment 


The maximum proportion of a worker's 
earnings which is contributed to the 
contracted-out system, in equal shares 
by the employer and the employees, is 
3.1 percent forall male workers and 1.9 
percent for women. These percentages 
are below those in the governmental 
system, which are 6.7 percent for mine- 
workers, 5.5 percent for other male 
workers, and 3.9 percent for women. 

As of the end of 1966, 100 foundations 
had been granted approval to administer 
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contracted-out arrangements. There were 
313,369 participants.--Japanese Insur- 





ance Company Publication. 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Government Encourages Overseas Employ- 
ment. Today, most countries are lament- 
ing the drain of their skilled workers 
to countries abroad. The Republic of 
Korea, however, is encouraging its 
skilled workers to find employment over- 
seas. Since 1962, the Government, has 
promoted programs to send workers abroad 





--either as emigrants or as_ temporary 
workers under contract. Under these 
programs, nearly 17,900 workers have 


gone to other areas, primarily to South 
Viet-Nam and West Germany under Govern- 
ment-to-Government contracts and to 
Latin America under Government-assisted 
emigration. 

The Government's chief stimulus for 
the program is its desire to obtain 
foreign exchange earned through re- 
mittances by Korean workers. In 1966, 
remittances from Koreans in South Viet- 
Nam and West Germany exceeded $11.4 
million. The Government also looks 
upon its program as one means of alle- 
viating unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, although the numbers are relatively 


small. 


1. Current Status. The largest user 
of Korean labor overseas is South Viet- 
Nam. At the end of 1965, almost 10,000 
Koreans were employed there, 7,700 by 
U.S. firms and 2,135 by Korean firms, 
The need for additional Korean workers 
may slacken off because of the completion 
or near-completion of U.S. military 
bases and other installations, but in 
view of the shortage of skills in the 
Vietnamese civilian economy, opportunity 
for additional workers may still exist. 

West Germany has been the_ second 
largest user of Korean manpower since 
1963. About 3,500 <Xoreans have been 
employed there. Of these, 2,400 are 
part of the German coal mining force. 
(In 1966, about 150 of these workers 
returned to Korea on the completion of 
their contracts.) Koreans are also em- 
ployed in the subprofessional health 
occupations in Germany. Since 1963, 
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Korea has sent 920 nurses and 324 nurses' 
aids to West Germany. 

More than 16 other countries employ 
2,300 Korean professional and technical 
workers on temporary work contracts. 
These workers include doctors, nurses, 
nurses' aids, technicians, and seamen. 
Thailand is the largest employer in 
this group of countries. A Korean con- 
tractor there is reported to have 235 
of his countrymen in his employ. 

Since 1962, 2,219 Koreans have emi- 
grated toLatin America under Government - 
assisted programs. Over half (1,233) 
have gone to Brazil, andmost of the re- 
mainder to Paraguay (788) and Argentina 
(108). Koreans go to these countries 
mainly under land development plans as 
agricultural settlers. For the year 
ending July 1, 1968, $300,000 has been 
appropriated for Government-assisted 
emigration. 

An additional 11,521 Koreans have emi- 
grated without Government assistance, 
chiefly to the United States, asa result 
of marriage, adoption, or invitation. 


2. Manpower Export Resources. A 
relatively well-developed system of 
colleges and technical schools, plus 
the training in skills provided Koreans 
during their military service, has pro- 
vided more skilled workers than the 
economy can fully utilize. In addition, 
because of the low wages paid for work 
in Korea and the relatively high pay re- 
ceived from jobs overseas, workers 
often resign their jobs to accept ten- 
porary employment abroad. Pay for 
overseas jobs may be 5 or 6 times the 
pay received at home. It has been re- 
ported that Korean workers in South 
Viet-Nam can earn, in the form of base 
wages and cash supplements, up to 10 
times the earnings received from jobs 
at home. 

Thus far, Korea's economy has not 
been greatly affected by the number of 
workers employed abroad, despite the 
fact that some of its most highly skilled 
workers are involved. No serious delays 
in construction or other projects have 
been reported. 

The chief limitation on raising the 
number going to other countries is the 
lack of qualified workers having foreign 





language capabilities. The Government 
applies no limits to the employment of 
skilled workers abroad, except a ban on 
the emigration of airplane mechanics. 

The potential for future employment 
overseas apparently is mainly in the 
semiskilled occupations. In part, de- 
mands for these workers will be met 
through an expansion of vocational and 
technical education programs. The 
second 5-year plan is. specifically de- 
signed to meet requirements for over- 
seas employment as well as for the do- 
mestic economy. The Government hopes to 
train about 23,000 workers in 1967.--U.S. 
Embassy, Seoul. 





SOUTH VIET-NAM 


Family Allowances for Workers Raised. 
Family allowances for Vietnamese workers 
were substantially increased by adecree 
effective February 1, 1967. For a typ- 
ical manual worker in the Saigon area who 
has a wife and four children, the total 
family allowance was raised about 39 per- 
cent, to VN$851.76 (US$7.22) a month. 

The new decree, issued by the Ministry 
of Labor, established a single basic wage 
rate in each region on which family allow- 
ances are calculated: VN$2,184 (US$18.58) 
a month for the southern part of the 
country and VN$2,548 (US$21.60) for the 
central part. The law eliminated the 
higher rate on which family allowances 
paid to managers and department heads 
were formerly calculated. The older, 
higher rate will remain for supervisory 
personnel already benefiting from them. 

The percentages of the basic wage 
rate received by a wife and dependent 
children were not changed: 15 percent 
of the basic wage rate for the wife, 6 
percent for each of the first five chil- 
dren, and 3 percent for each additional 
child. For workers hired by the day, 
the monthly family allowance is prorated 
according to the number of days worked. 

Children are normally entitled to the 
allowance until they reach age 16. How- 
ever, children undergoing apprenticeship 
training are entitled to the allowance 
until age 18, and students are eligible 
until age 21, as are children suffering 
from an infirmity or chronic disease 
and unable to work. 
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According to official statistics, 
about 50,000 families receive family 
allowances. However, nearly twice that 
number of families actually benefit, as 
many firms do not file reports on the 
number of their workers receiving allow- 
ances. Many workers do not receive the 
allowances because they work in small 
family enterprises or are self-employed. 
--U.S. Embassy, Saigon. 





Private Contractors Review Reduction- 





in-Force Procedures and Benefits. The 
completion and near-completion of major 
U.S. installations in Viet-Nam have led 
what is probably the country's largest 
private employer, an American construc- 
tion combine, to review its reduction- 
in-force procedures and termination-of - 
employment benefits for its employees. 
The combine of Raymond, Morrison, Knud- 
sen--Brown, Root, Jones (RMK-BRJ) em- 
ploys almost 44,000 persons. Four-fifths 
of them are Vietnamese, and the remainder 
are nationals from other countries, 
primarily the United States, the Philip- 
pines, and South Korea. In several re- 
spects, RMK-BRJ practices exceed the 
minimum standards specified in the Viet- 
namese Labor Code. 

Under RMK-BRJ policies, Vietnamese 
workers who are paid every 2 weeks and 
who have less than 1 year's service re- 
ceive 7 days' dismissal notice; those 
with longer service receive 14 days' 
notice. Provisions of the code require 
3 days' and 5 days' notice respectively. 
Under both RMK-BRJ policies and the La- 








liable for 


bor Code, the employer is 
pay in lieu of notice. 

The years-of-service requirements for 
severance pay under RMK-BRJ policies and 
the Vietnamese labor laws are identical 
for Vietnamese workers: 


Severance pay 
Years of service equivalent to-- 
Less than 2 years.....- 0 
2 but less than 3 years 1 month's pay 
3 YEATES .ccccccccccccces 2 month's pay 
Each 6 months over 


3 yearS.eceeceseees  % month's pay 


The computation of a month's pay differs, 
however. In this respect, RMK-BRJ 
policies exceed the law's provision. 
RMK-BRJ multiplies existing straight- 
time rates by 26 days or 208 hours a 
month. The multiplier under the Labor 
Code is either 25 days or 200 hours. 

Both the Labor Code and RMK-BRJ poli- 
cies provide for a lump-sum payment for 
unused vacation leave on termination of 
employment. Such leave, under RMK-BRJ 
policies, may be accrued by all Vietnam- 
ese workers, regardless of length of 
service. The Labor Code provides for 
vacation leave only to those workers 
having more than 6 months of uninterrupted 
service. RMK-BRJ rules provide for 1 day 
of leave for each month of service, or 12 
days ayear. The Labor Code provides for a 
minimum of 15 calendar days' leave a year 
(at least 12 of which must be working 
days), plus 1 day for each 5 years of serv- 
ice.--U.S. Embassy, Saigon. 











LATIN AMERICA 








ARGENTINA 


Back Payments to Pension Funds Decreed. 
On January 20, 1967, the Secretary of 
the Social Security Institute issued a 
decree on pension fund contributions 
(Law 17,122) by the private sector that 
is designed to facilitate the liquidation 
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of sizable arrears in payments. In 
past years, employers have been delin- 
quent in paying their own contributions 
and in forwarding employee payroll de- 
ductions. Specifically, the debt was 
defined as comprising employees' con- 
tributions which were retained or should 
have been retained by the employer; em- 











ployers'contributions; and contributions 
from the self-employed. Near bankrupt- 
cies have occurred in several social 
security institutions because of this 
neglect. Individuals and corporations 
were given until March 31 to register 
and file adeclaration of their indebted- 
ness to the several social security 
funds for obligations incurred through 
August 31, 1966. Failure to register 
and file adeclaration is made punishable 
by fines of up to 500,000 pesos (US$1,887). 

In addition to filing their declara- 
tion within the prescribed time limit, 
debtors who wish to benefit from the 
moratorium were required to present 
evidence of having paid in all contri- 
butions due between September 1, 1966, 
and March 31, 1967, and of having filled 
out all forms relative to contributions 
for 1965 and 1966. They were given the 
choice of one of the following payment 
plans: 


1. Cash payment or 12 monthly in- 
stallments, free of interest; 

2. 24 monthly installments at 6 per- 
cent annual interest; 

3. 36 monthly installments at 8 per- 
cent annual interest; or 

4. 72 monthly installments at 15 per- 
cent annual interest. 
In all cases, interest is from April l, 
and quotas are payable between the lst 
and 15th of each month from May 1967, 
inclusive. The funds may demand security 
for the fulfillment of payments under- 
takea by a debtor under one of the pay- 
ment schedules. In the absence of ade- 
quate security, the funds may reject 
the application of a debtor whose 
financial situation is not stable. 

Liability companies are offered the 
opportunity of settling their debts by 
the issue of debentures, in which case 
the Secretary of State for Social Se- 
curity or his nominee shall act as the 
trustee on behalf of the creditor fund. 

The decree also established a single 
center for the coordination of both 
social security contributions and pay- 
ments.--U.S. Embassy. Buenos Aires; and 
Review of the River Plate, January 31, 
1967. 








CHILE 


France and Germany Undertake Joint 
Training Project. A French-German agree- 
ment to equip and provide technical 
assistance to a new training center for 
specialized workers was announced in 
February. The center will be adminis- 
tered by the Instituto Nacional de 
Capacitaci6n Profesional (INACAP). 

The center, to be located in Santiago, 
will provide training in mechanics and 
electricity. During the first 4 years, 
four French and four German experts 
will help run the center. Eventually, 
the staff will be composed of 14 Chilean 
specialists trained in France and Ger- 
many. 

Reportedly, INACAP is one of the more 
effective government agencies operating 
to fulfill the Alliance for Progress' 
goal for education. It has received 
substantial assistance in the past from 
the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment and the United Nations. Re- 
cently, other European countries have 
pledged support to INACAP programs of 
vocational education. Denmark is also 
giving assistance to worker education 
in Chile. Last January, Denmark invested 
US$500,000 to inaugurate eight work- 
shops at the Danish-Chilean Metallurgical 
Training Center at Maipfr.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Santiago. 











COSTA RICA 


Apprenticeship Institute Holds First 
Graduation. The National Apprentice- 
ship Institute (INA), established in 
May 1965 (LDA, January 1967, p. 13), 
recently awarded diplomas to 234 students 
who had completed intensive and pre- 
apprenticeship courses in crafts, home 
economics, industrial sewing, carpentry, 
and masonry. Over 80 percent of this 
first graduating class received immediate 
employment offers. The INA has estab- 
lished 47 training centers throughout 
Costa Rica, and plans to expand its 
centers to 70 by 1968, with financial 
assistance from “he United Nations and 
several European Governments. Federal 
appropriations and a l-percent tax on 
payrolls of private and Government en- 
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terprises are the source of operating 
funds for the INA.--U.S. Embassy, San 





Jose. 
GUATEMALA 


Labor Law Experts Form Association. 
The first private professional asso- 
ciation of labor law and industrial re- 
lations experts was established in Gua- 
temala, in March 1967, under the title 
of the Guatemalan Association of Labor 
Law (Asociacion Guatemalteca de Derecho 
del Trabajo). The association started 
with 25 members, mostly lawyers with 
some experience in labor law. It hopes 
to broaden its membership to include 
both labor leaders and industrial re- 
lations managers. Thus, it can provide 
a neutral ground for labor management 
to discover their common interests and 
settle industrial disputes through a 
private arbitration and mediation serv- 
ice which would detour the cumbersome 
procedures of the Labor Courts. 

The main objectives of the association 
are to: 





--Cooperate with Government agencies 
and officials in the study and drafting 
of laws and regulations pertaining to 
labor and the social planning fields and 
to issue studies on these subjects; 

--Propose draft laws and regulations 
to improve Guatemalan labor legislation; 

--Promote the enforcement and proper 
application of present labor laws and 
regulations; 

--Strive for more uniform judicial 
interpretation of labor laws; and 

--Work for the establishment of the 
rule that persons holding important 
Government labor positions have ex- 
perience in the labor field. 
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The association plans to promote the 
formation of similar organizations in 
the other Central American countries, 
and eventually form a Central American 
federation, It also wants to establish 
relations with similar organizations in 
the United States and Europe. It ex- 
pects to conduct seminars on labor topics, 
possibly with the cooperation of the 
University of San Carlos.--U.S. Embassy, 
Guatemala. 





PANAMA 


Vocational School Construction Fi- 
nanced by Import Tax. The construction 
of vocational schools in several Pana- 
manian cities was authorized by a_ law 
enacted on January 30, 1967. Part of 
the funds to construct and operate the 
schools will be furnished through a l- 
percent tax on the value of all imported 
merchandise entering the Republic (ex- 
cept medicines and medical equipment), 
including merchandise coming through 
the Colon Free Zone and the Panama Canal 
Zone. Additional funds, up to $2 mil- 
lion, may be borrowed by the Government 
to provide in-service training to 
skilled and semiskilled workers now 
employed by the private sector, strength- 
en existing public and private vocational 
schools, and establish new vocational- 
agricultural training centers in rural 
areas, 

The increased investment in vocational 
training is being carried on under the 
National School Construction Program in 
an effort to meet the needs of an in- 
creasing enrollment, to overcome a 
shortage of school facilities, and to 
produce a greater number of skilled 
workers for the private and public 
sectors.--U.S. Embassy, Panama. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Office of Foreign Labor and 
Trade within recent weeks. 


INTERNATIONAL 


"Automation Abstracts," International Labour Review, January-February 1967, pp. 
132-142. 





Baum, Samuel. "The World's Labour Force and Its Industrial Distribution, 1950- 
1960," International Labour Review, January-February 1967, pp. 96-112. 





"Cost-Benefit Analysis of Measures to Help Unplaceable Workers,'' OECD Observer, 
August 1966, pp. 44-46. 





Friis, Henning. "Living Conditions of the Aged in Three Industrial Societies 
[Denmark, Great Britain, and the United States! ," Bulletin of the Inter- 





‘mational Social Security Association, July-August 1966, pp. 277-285. 





Gamba, Charles. '"Systems of Plantation Wages, Pt. 1,"' Journal of Industrial Re- 





lations (Sydney, Australia), November 1966, pp. 262-282. 


"Incomes Policies and the Trade Unions," OECD Observer, August 1966, pp. 40-41. 





International Labour Office. Certain Aspects of Labour-Management Relations With- 
in the Undertaking. Geneva, 1965. 389 pp. [ Documents of a Technical Meeting, 
Geneva, October 5-14, 1964] 








Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Manpower Aspects of Auto- 
mation and Technical Change. Final Report. Paris, 1966. 104+ pp. [ Inter- 
national Management Seminar, European Conference, Zurich, February 1-4, 1966 | 








----, The Public Employment Services andManagement. Final Report, Paris, 1966. 
160 pp. [International Management Seminar, Madrid, March 23-26, 1965] 








----. Work or Support. By Bent Andersen. Paris, 1966. 120 pp. [Employment of 
Special Groups, 2] 





Smith, A. D. "Active Manpower and Redundancy Policies: Their Costs and Benefits," 
International Labour Review, January-February 1967, pp. 49-60. 





Smith, David C. Incomes Policies: Some Foreign Experiences and Their Relevance 
for Canada. Ottawa, 1966. 207 pp. [Prepared for the Economic Council of 
Canada, Special Study No. 4] 








Sturmthal, Adolf (editor). White-Collar Trade Unions: Contemporary Developments 
in Industrialized Societies. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1966. 412 pp. 








WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 
REGIONAL 


Christie, I. M. The Liability of Strikers in the Law of Tort: A Comparative 
Study of the Law in England and Canada. Kingston, Ontario, Queen's University, 
Industrial Relations Centre, 1966. 250+ pp. [Research Series No. 5] 
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"Manpower Planning in the Technological Age," Free Labour World, December 1966, 
pp. 11-14. 





AUSTRIA 


"Manpower Practices and Policies in Austria,"' OECD Observer, February 1967, 
pp. 6-8. 





BELGIUM 


"Belgium: Developments in Sickness and Invalidity Insurance," Bulletin of the 





International Social Security Association, July-August 1966, pp. 302-303. 





CANADA 


Adell, B. L. Employer "Free Speech" in the United States and Canada. Kingston, 
Ontario, Queen's University, Industrial Relations Centre, 1966. 38 pp. [Re- 
print Series No. 8] 





Canada, Department of Labour. Labour Standards in Canada, December 1965. Ottawa, 
Queen's Printer, 1966. 73 pp. 





Canada, Department of Labour, Women's Bureau. Administrative Arrangements for 
Handling Questions Relating to Women Workers. Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1966. 


17 pp. [Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 20] 








Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Indexes of Output Per Person and Per Man- 
Hour in Canada: Commercial Industries, 1946-65, Ottawa, January 1967. 35 pp. 








Canadian Labour Congress, Labour Costs in Canada: An Examination of Wages, 
Prices, Profits, and Productivity. Ottawa, 1966. 40 pp. 








Curtis, C. H. The Development and Enforcement of the Collective Agreement. King- 
ston, Ontario, Queen's University, Industrial Relations Centre, 1966. 115 pp. 
[Research Series No. 4] 





Nova Scotia, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Division. Older Workers 
in the Nova Scotian Economy. Halifax, 1967. 51 pp. 








Ontario, Department of Labour. Report of a Study on the Labour Injunction in 
Ontario. By A. W. R. Carrothers and E. E. Palmer. 1966. 2 vols. 769 pp. 





FINLAND 


Finnish Insurance Information Centre. Employment Accidents Insurance Act. Hel- 
sinki, 1967. 20 pp. [Insurance in Finland No. 1, 1967] 





FRANCE 


McPherson, William H., and Frederic Meyers. The French Labor Courts: Judgment 
by Peers. Urbana, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois, 1966. 168 pp. 





NETHERLANDS 


Wingeat ier, John P, "Legal Restrictions on Employment Termination in the Nether- 
ands," Labor Law Journal, January 1967, pp. 39-46. 
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NORWAY 





Rud, Jon. "Freedom of Employment and Maintenance of Public Services: A Study of 





Obligatory Service for Dentists in Norway," International Labour Review, 
January-February 1967, pp. 78-94. 


SPAIN 


Moreda Oroza, Guillermo. "Fishermen's Guilds in Spain," International Labour Re- 





view, November 1966, pp. 455-476. 


"New Social Security Scheme for Agricultural Workers in Spain," International La- 





bour Review, January-February 1967, pp. 120-123. 


Witney, Fred. Labor Policy and Practices in Spain: A Study of Employer-Employee 





Relations Under the Franco Regime. New York; Washington; London, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. 103 pp. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Clarke, Frederick L. Work, Age, and _ Leisure: Causes and Consequences of the 
Shortened Working Life. London, Joseph, 1966, 152 pp. [Michael Joseph Books 


on Live Issues| 








Great Britain, Committee on Manpower Resources for Science and Technology. Report 
on the 1965 Triennial Manpower Survey of Engineers, Technologists, Scientists, 
and Technical Supporting Staff. London, H.M.S.0O., 1966. 64 pp. [Cmnd. 3103} 








“Labour Costs in Britain in 1964: Manufacturing Industries,"' Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (London), December 1966, pp. 807-813. 





“Productivity Bargaining," Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), February 1967, 
pp. 127-128, 





EASTERN EUROPE 


REGIONAL 


International Conference on World Politics, Fifth, Noordwijk, The Netherlands, 
1965. Eastern Europe in Transition. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. 
364 pp. 





HUNGARY 


Timar, Janos. Planning the Labor Force in Hungary. White Plains, N.Y., Inter- 
national Arts and Sciences Press, 1966. 145 pp. 





RUMANTA 


P&curaru, I. "Planned Development and Labour Force Structure in Rumania, 1950-65," 
International Labour Review, December 1966, pp. 535-549. 





U.S.S.R. 


Acharkan, Victor A. Obespechenie veteranov truda v SSSR [Security of Veterans of 
Labor in the U.S.S.R.] Moscow, 1965. 158 pp. 



































Felker, Jere L. Soviet Economic Controversies: The Emerging Marketing Concept 





and Changes in Planning, 1960-65. Cambridge, The M.I.T. Press, 1966. 172 pp. 





Masnata, Albert. Le Systéme Socialiste-Soviétique: Essai d'une étude générale 
de son économie, Neuchatel, Switzerland, Editions de la Baconniere, for the 
Histoire et Société d'Aujourd'hui, 1965. 348 pp. 








Moscow, U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, Central Statistical Administration. Narodnoe 
khoziaistvo SSSR v 1965 godu [The National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1965]. 
Moscow, 1966. 910 pp. 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


CEYLON 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Ceylon on Personnel 
Management in State Industrial Corporations. Geneva, 1966. 57 pp. [ ILO/TAP/ 
Ceylon/R. 30] 








INDIA 


Bhardwaj, Ramesh C, "Urban Unemployment in India, 1951-61," Journal of Economic 
Studies, Summer 1966, pp. 106-123, 





Das, Nabagopal. The Public Sector in India. 3d ed. New York, Asia Publishing 
House, 1966. 143 pp. 





Ghosh, Subratesh. Indian Labour in the Phase of Industrialization. Calcutta, New 
Age Publishers Private Ltd., 1966, 194 pp. 





India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau. Report on Survey of 
Labour Conditions in Rubber Plantations in India. New Delhi, Government 
Printer, 1965. 62 pp. 








----, Report on Trends in Utilisation of Labour and Other Inputs in Selected In- 
dustries. New Delhi, Government Printer, 1966. 93 pp. 





Karnik, V. B. Indian Trade Unions: A Survey. 2d ed. Bombay, P. C. Manaktal 
and Sons Private Ltd., 1966. [Distributed by W. and R. Chambers Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, Scotland] 343 pp. 





Mathur, J. S. "India's Labour Policy," Journal of Industrial Relations (Sydney, 
Australia), November 1966, pp. 283-297. 





National Council of Applied Economic Research. Techno-Economic Survey of Mysore. 
New Delhi, 1965. 384 pp. 





Pande, R. S. Problems of Wage Policy. Presidential address, 10th annual con- 
ference, India Society of Labour Economics, Calcutta, December 26, 1966. 
[Distributed by Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Calcutta] 





IRAN 


International Labour Office. Rapport au Gouvernement de L'Iran sur les Techniques 
ét les Methodes Administratives de l'Organisation des Assurances Sociales. 
Geneva, 1966, 65 pp. [OIT/TAP/Iran/R.17| . 
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----,. Report to the Government of Iran on the Vocational Rehabilitation and Em- 
ployment of the Disabled. Geneva, 1966. 48 pp. [ILO/OTA/Iran/R.15| 








ISRAEL 


Lotan, G. Social Insurance in Israel. Jerusalem, National Insurance Institute, 
1966. 30 pp. 





PAKISTAN 


American Universities Field Staff. Pakistan: 1964-1965. Pt. III: The Economy 
and the Five Year Plans. By Louis Dupree. New York, 1966. 13 pp. 








Ayub Khan, Mohammed, "Pakistan's Economic Progress," International Affairs 
(London), January 1967, pp. 1-11. 





Bean, Lee L., Kanial M. Farooq, and Musihur Rahman Khan, "The Labour Force of 
Pakistan: A Note on the 1961 Census," Pakistan Development Review, Winter 1966, 
pp. 587-591. 





Malik, Ijaz Hussain. Economic Advantages of Anti-Malaria Measures Amongst the 
Rural Population, Lahore, Board of Economic Inquiry, 1966. 52 pp. 








Pakistan, Economic Affairs Division, Central Statistical Office. CSO Publications. 
4th ed. Karachi, 1966. 17 pp. 





TURKEY 


American Universities Field Staff. Contemporary Islam: The Straits of Secularism: 
Power, Politics, and Piety in Republican Turkey. By Charles F. Gallagher. New 


York, 1966. 28 pp. [Southwest Asia Series, V. 15, No. 3] 





Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. Economic Surveys: Turkey, 
1966. Paris, 1966. 65 pp. 





UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


O'Brien, Patrick Karl. The Revolution in Egypt's Economic System: From Private 
Enterprise to Socialism, 1952-1965. London; New York; Toronto, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. 354 pp. [Royal Institute of International Affairs] 








AFRICA 
REGIONAL 


Godart, Albert L. "Social and Cultural Aspects of Integrated Rural Development in Some 
West African Countries," International Labour Review, September 1966, pp. 255-273. 





Legum, Colin (editor). Africa: A Handbook to the Continent. Rev. New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 558 pp. 





Salah-Bey, Anisse. "Trade Unions and Economic and Social Development in the 
Maghreb," International Labour Review, October 1966, pp. 375-397. 





Serreau, Jean. Le Développement & la base au Dahomey et au Sénégal. Paris, R. 





Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, 1966. 352 pp. 
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BOTSWANA 


Stevens, Richard P. "The New Republic of Botswana," Africa Report, October 1966, 
Ppp. 15-19. 





CONGO (KINSHASA) 


Dupriez, Gerard. "Contribution a 1'étude sociometrique des travailleurs Africains," 
Cahiers &conomiques et sociaux, March 1966, pp. 43-90. 





"Information statistiques--Sécurité sociale," Révue congolaise du travail, July 
1966, pp. 34-35. 





"Les Salaires minima interprofessionnels," Révue congolaise du travail, July 1966, 
pp. 3-26. 





LIBYA 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Libya on the Organisation 
of Medical Benefits Administered by the National Social Insurance Institute 
(I.N.A.S.). Geneva, 1966. 80 pp. [| ILO/TAP/Libya/R.11]| 








MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


Lejambe, Georges. "Les organes de l'administration du travail," Bulletin de 
Madagascar, December 1966, pp. 1193-1204. 





Rajoelisolo, Roger. "L'Enseignement et la formation professionnelle agricoles 4 
Madagascar," Bulletin de Madagascar, January 1967, pp. 55-72. 





MALAWI 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Malawi on Co-operative 
Education and Training. Geneva, 1966. 60 pp. |ILO/TAP/Malawi/R.1]| 








SENEGAL 


International Labour Office. Rapport au gouvernement de la République du Sénégal 
sur la méthodologie & appliquer en matiere de prévision des besoins et des 
ressources en main-d'oervre. Geneva, 1966. 58 pp. 











SEYCHELLES 


Great Britain, Ministry of Overseas Development. People of the Seychelles. By 
Burton Benedict. London, H.M.S.0., 1966. 74 pp. [Overseas Research Publi- 
cation No, 14] 





. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Hepple, Alex. South Africa: A Political and Economic Review. New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1966. 260 pp. 





Rissik, Gerard, "Review of the Financial and Economic Situation in South Africa," 
South African Journal of Economics, September 1966, pp. 192-204. 





Thompson, Leonard M, The Republic of South Africa. Boston, Little, Brown, 1966. 221 pp. 
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U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of International Commerce. Basic Data on the. 
Economy of the Republic of South Africa. By Christine C. Hardinger. Washington, 
1966. 24 pp. [OBR 66-71, 1966} 








SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia, Division of Labour, Social Welfare, and Housing. Report of the 
Secretary for Labour and Social Welfare for the Year Ended 3lst December 1965. 


Salisbury, Government Printer, 1966. 37 pp. 








SWAZILAND 


Daniel, J. B. An Outline of Economic and Political Events in Swaziland. Johannes- 
burg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 1965. 5 pp. 





TUNISIA 


Geneva, Université de Genéve, Faculté des Sciences Economiques et Sociales. 
L'évolution de 1'économie tunisienne. By Roger Genoud. Geneve, Imprimerie du 
Courrier, 1955, 404 pp. 





International Labour Office. Rapport au Gouvernement de _ la Tunisie sur la 
préparation professionnelle des jeunes filles et des femmes en Tunisie. Geneva, 
1966, 78 pp. [OIT/OTA/Tunisie/R.16| 








----. Rapport au Gouvernement de la Tunisie sur la réorganisation des services 
de l'emploi. Geneva, 1966. 39 pp. [OIT/TAP/Tunisie/R.15] 





UGANDA 


Scott, Roger. The Development of Trade Unions in Uganda. Nairobi, East African 
Publishing House, 1966, 200 pp. 





ZAMBIA 


Steel, W.S., and M.A.E. Mortimer. "The Development of Zambia's Fishing Industry," 
Optima, March 1966, pp. 31-38. 


Zambia, Grading Structure and Salaries Commission. Report of the Commission 
Appointed to Review the Grading Structure of the Civil Service: The Salary 
Scales of the Civil Service, the Teaching Service, the Zambia Police and the 
Prisons Service: The Salary Scales and Wages of Non-Civil Service (Industrial) 
Employees of the Government, and the Pay Scales and Conditions of Service of 
the Zambia Defense Forces. Lusaka, Government Printer, 1966. 78 pp. 

















Zambia. Report on the Grading Structure and Salaries Commission (Whelan Report). 
Digest of Government's Attitude to the Report. Lusaka, Government Printer, 
1966. 4 pp. [Government Paper No. 2] 








FAR EAST 
REGIONAL 


Far East Regional Manpower Assessment and Educational Planning Seminar, February 
12-17, 1965, Manila. Proceedings. Sponsored by the Philippine National Economist 
Council and the U.S. Agency for International Development. Manila, 1965. 130 pp. 
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Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Training Workers for Developing Industries, 
Bangkok, 1965? 13 pp. 





AUSTRALIA 


Harrison, J. S. "Trends inthe Australian Work Force," Personnel Practice Bulletin 





(Melbourne), December 1966, pp. 8-16. 


Kearney, T. J. "Some Implications of the 1966 National Wage Decisions," Journal 


of Industrial Relations (Sydney), November 1966, pp. 221-232. 





Laffer, Kingsley. "The Present Position of Commonwealth Basic Wage Determination," 
Journal of Industrial Relations (Sydney), November 1966, pp. 233-259. 





Taylor, Helen. "Training in Five Hundred Manufacturing Undertakings," Personnel 
Practice Bulletin (Melbourne), December 1966, pp. 27-38. 





BRUNEI 


Great Britain, Colonial Office. Brunei: Annual Report, 1964. Brunei, Government 
Printer, 1966. 248 pp. 





HONG KONG 


Hong Kong, Labour Department. Departmental Report by the Commissioner of Labour, 
1965-65, Hong Kong, 1966. 132 pp. 





Hong Kong, Registry of Trade Unions. Departmental Report by the Registrar of 
Trade Unions, 1965-66. Hong Kong, Government Printer, 1966. 45 pp. 








JAPAN 


Ayusawa, Iwao F. A History of Labor in Modern Japan. Honolulu, East-West Center 
Press, 1966? 406 pp. 





De Mente, Boye. How Business Is Done in Japan: A Personal View. Tokyo, Simpson- 
Doyle and Co., 1963. 192 pp. 








Japan, Economic Planning Agency. Economic Survey of Japan (1965-1966). Tokyo, 
Japan Times, Ltd., 1966. 237 pp. 


Japan Institute of Labor. Japan's Labor Statistics. Tokyo, 1967. 178 pp. 





Sakurabayashi, Makoto, Interfirm Wage Differentials in Present-Day Japan: 
Theoretical Framework. Tokyo, Sophia University, Socio-Economic Institute, 
1966, 48 pp. [Bulletin 10] 








Terasawa, Yoshio. Pension Plans in Japan. Tokyo, Sophia University, Socio-Economic 
Institute, 1966. 23 pp. [Bulletin 12] 





KOREA, SOUTH 


Korea (Republic), Economic Planning Board. The Second Five-Year Plan for Develop- 
ment of Science and Technology, 1967-71. Seoul, 1966. 137 pp. 
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MALAYSTA 


Ma Jung-li. (Ronald Ma and You Poh Seng, editors.) The Malaysian Economy in 
Transition. Symposium, Singapore Institute of Management, University of 


Singapore, March 12, 1965. [Singapore,] published by Malaysia Publications for 
the Institute, 1965. 46 pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 





New Zealand, Department of Statistics. Economic Review, 1966. Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1966. 65 pp. 


----. Inter-Industry Study of the New Zealand Economy, 1959-60. Pt. II. Derived 
Tables From Transactions of 110 Industries. Wellington, Government Printer, 
1966. 30 pp. 








LATIN AMERICA 


ARGENTINA 


Argentina, Direccién General de Estudios e Investigationes, Ministerio de Trabajo 
y Seguridad Social. Conflictos del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, 1966. 34 pp.. 





GUATEMALA 


Guatemala, Departamento de Censos y Encuestas, Direccién General de Estad{stica. 
Poblacién de la Ciudad de Guatemala, Resultado de tabulacién por Muestreo 
Censos, 1964. Guatemala City, 1966. 175 pp. 








HONDURAS 


Honduras, Direccién General de Estadf{stica y Censos, Secretarfa de Economfa y 
Hacienda. Compendio Estadfstico, 1966. Tegucigalpa, 1966. 335 pp. 





PANAMA 


Panama. Direccidén de Estad{stica y Censos. Estad{stica Panamena: Empleo, 1965. 
Panama, 1966. 67 pp. [Series M! 





----, Estad{stica Panamena: Ocupacién y Desocupacién en el area Metropolitana 


de Panamé (Informe Preliminar). Panama City, 1966. 32 pp. 








PERU 


Peru, Banco Central de Reserva del Peru. Cuentas Nacionales del Peré, 1950-1965. 
Lima, 1966. 55 pp. 


Peru, Servicio del Empleo y Recursos Peruanos, Centro de Investiqaciones Sociales 
por Muestreo. Caracterfsticas Socio-econémicas de la Poblacién de la Ciudad 


de Arequipa. Vol. I. Lima, 1966. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding living quarters 





allowances should be directed 


to the U.S. Department of 


Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign La- 


bor and Trade. 


Any explanation of the changes in allow- 


ance rates from one time period to another is not avail- 
able, Revisions of the allowances are published quarterly, 


in the February, 
Developments Abroad. 





The table on pages 28 to 34 presents 
the living quarters allowances estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of State 


for the use of Federal agencies with 
civilian personnel stationed abroad. 
The Government furnishes civilian per- 
sonnel at foreign posts with either free 
housing or a cash allowance in lieu of 
free quarters. 

The living quarters allowances are 
designed to cover an employee's costs 
for adequate but not elaborate or un- 
necessarily expensive quarters. The 
allowances are intended to reimburse 
the employee forthe cost of rent, utili- 
ties, and any taxes required by local 
law or custom to be paid by a tenant. 

The living quarters allowance schedule 
for each post is established on the 
basis of annual housing expenditure re- 
ports. All Government civilian employees 
occupying privately leased quarters are 
required to report their annual housing 
expenses in some detail, including a 
description of the quarters. The allow- 
ance schedule is established with re- 
lation to three factors: Salary, family 
size, and the cost of housing. The 
allowances are based upon the average 
cost of housing for each salary group 
and family class. 
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Five quarters allowance groups have 
been established according to civilian 
Government salaries: 


Approximate basic salary, 
excluding allowances 


Group 1...... 
Group 2..ee0.4.- 
Group 3..ee6- 
Group 4...... 
Group 5.seeooee 


$26 ,000-$30,000 
15,000- 25,999 
9,000- 14,999 
6,000- 8,999 
Under 6,000 


The salaries shown are approximate be- 
cause of the variations and overlapping 
in salary rates and grades among Govern- 
ment personnel systems. More Federal 
employees fall within group 3 than any 
other group. The average annual cost 
of housing is computed and an allow- 
ance is established for each group. 1/ 
A system of allowance adjustments in 
accordance with family size was adopted 
by the U.S. Department of State on 





1/ Group 1 includes only chiefs of 
mission and ambassadors. MThe _ pre- 
scribed allowance, which is double the 
primary with family rate for group 2, 
is seldom used because Government quar- 
ters are generally furnished. 
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September 19, 1966. The system, called 
the "family plan," consists of two basic 
rates plus an additional supplementary 
schedule. The “without family" rate is 
payable to an employee who is living 
alone. The primary "with family" rate 
is payable to an employee who has one 
family member living with him. Additional 
amounts in excess of the primary "with 
family" rate are payable to an employee 
who has more than one family member 
living with him. The additional amounts 
are as follows: 


Total persons in Additional annual 


dwelling allowance 
3-4 personS.....eeee $200 
5-6 PETSONS.coccecee 400 
7 persons or more... 600 


The costs of housing at the post for 
each salary group and family class are 
analyzed in determining the allowance 
schedule. Particular attention is given 
to changes in housing expenses, the 
expenditures of new arrivals, the amounts 
of any out-of-pocket expenditures, and 
changes in the type, size, and adequacy 
of quarters occupied. There is no in- 
tent to make qualifications concerning 
the appropriate type of quarters. The 
costs of houses and apartments, both 
furnished and unfurnished, varying in 
size and location, are all combined in 
computing the allowance schedule. 

The quarters allowances are designed 
to cover the average cost of housing 
for each salary group and family class. 
However, since the allowances are 


rounded off to even hundreds of dollars 
per year, some groups may receive slight- 
ly less than their average cost of 
housing and other groups may receive 
slightly more. 

It is important that the following 
limitations to the published allowance 
schedules be understood. The exchange 
rates used in establishing the quarters 
allowances are not necessarily the 
official or free market exchange rates. 
Furthermore, in many posts a number of 
Government employees occupy leased 
quarters requiring payment of rent in 
dollars. In countries with fluctuating 
exchange rates, dollar leases’ tend to 
make the quarters allowances more stable. 
For these reasons, the published quarters 
allowances cannot be adjusted for ex- 
change rate fluctuations. 

The housing allowances may or may not 
be indicative of the going rent levels 
at a given post. The complement of 
civilian Government personnel renting 
private quarters is often too small to 
provide a true cross section of housing 
costs. Posts where all Government 
civilian employees occupy Government 
quarters or only one or two employees 
rent private quarters are indicated in 
the table. 

There is no correlation between the 
living quarters allowances and the cost- 
of-living indexes compiled by the U.S. 
Department of State. At many posts 
where the cost of living, excluding 
quarters, is well below the Washington 
level, there exist relatively high 
housing costs because of severe housing 
shortages. 
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Living Quarters Allowances in Foreign Posts, by Salary Group, 
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With family status 


Without family status 
































Peet ae ees Group |Group | Group |Group |Group {Group |Group |Group 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast 1l/csccesccecseevces| $25 700] $2,100) $1,609) $1,000} $2,300] $1,700/$1,100} $800 
Accra, Ghana L/.ecccccccccccccccececcees| 2,700} 2,700) 2,700! 2,700) 2,400] 2,400} 2,400] 2,400 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia...ccecccceccsceece| 3,900} 3,600) 2,900} 2,100} 3,800) 2,600) 2,100} 1,900 
Adelaide, Australia L/.ccoccceccccescces| 2,300) 2,000) 1,600) 1,200) 2,200) 1,500] 1,200 900 
Alexandria, United Arab Republic......-.| 1,700) 1,300) 1,000 800; 1,200} 1,000 900 800 
Algiers, Algeria...cccccccccccceceseccecs, 3,400} 3,000) 2,300} 1,600} 3,000] 2,100} 1,600) 1,400 
Amman, Jordan..ccccecccevccececceccesees| 2,800} 2,600) 2,200} 1,500} 2,700] 1,800} 1,700} 1,500 
Amsterdam, NetherlandS..cceceseeccescess| 2,300) 2,300) 1,800} 1,200} 1,900) 1,700} 1,700) 1,000 
Andros Island, BahamaS...cccceceseeceeee| 3,700) 3,700) 3,700) 3,700) 3,700) 3,700; 3,700} 3,700 
Ankara, Turkey.cccccccccccccececvececece| 2,400] 2,000} 1,600} 1,400) 2,100) 1,600] 1,400] 1,300 
Antigua, British West Indies 1/......+..| 4,000] 3,600) 2,900] 2,200} 3,600} 2,500) 2,000} 1,600 
Antofagasta, Chile l/.cccccccccccveceeee| 2,000} 1,600) 1,400] 1,000) 1,800) 1,300} 1,000 800 
Antwerp, Belgium..ccccccccccccccececeees| 3,200} 3,000) 2,300} 1,500} 2,700} 1,800} 1,600/ 1,400 
Arequipa, Peruceseccccccccccccccccccecce| 2,500] 2,100) 1,709) 1,300) 2,100} 1,600} 1,400) 1,100 
Asmara, Ethiopia...ccccececececesccesecs| 1,600} 1,600) 1,400 900} 1,300} 1,300; 1,000 800 
Asuncion, Paraguay..ccccccccccceccescces| 3,009] 2,800) 2,400} 2,100} 2,600) 2,200} 1,900] 1,700 
Athens, Greece...ccccceccccessceccesceee| 3,000) 2,600) 2,209) 1,700} 1,900} 1,700} 1,400] 1,200 
Aukland, New Zealand 1/..cccsccecceeceee| 2,700) 2,300} 1,900} 1,700) 2,500} 1,900; 1,800; 1,600 
Augsburg, Germany....ccccccecccecceceees| 1,900} 1,700) 1,400} 1,000) 1,600} 1,300; 1,100 900 
Baghdad, [raq.ececccccccccccscccsccccees| 3,000} 2,600) 2,300} 1,800) 2,300} 1,900; 1,800; 1,300 
Bamako, Mali 1l/.cccccccccccccccccccccess| 1,600} 1,300) 1,100 800} 1,500] 1,000 800 600 
Bangalore, India. ..ccccccccccccccccecese| 1,400] 1,200) 900 700} 1,400] 1,000 700 600 
Bangkok, Thailand....cccccccccccccecceecee| 3,600) 3,200) 2,800} 2,090) 3,000] 2,500; 2,100; 1,800 
Bangui, Central African Republic 1/.....| 1,600}; 1,300) 1,100 800} 1,500} 1,000 800 §00 
Barbados, British West Indies.....cceoee 2,200 2,000) 1,900 1,700 2,000 1,600 1,600 1,600 
Barcelona, Spain.ecccccccccccccsccsecesee| 2,900] 2,500) 2,100) 1,400) 2,700} 1,800} 1,500; 1,300 
Barranquilla, Colombia....eccececceceees| 2,800) 2,200) 1,900) 1,409) 2,100) 1,600} 1,400] 1,100 
Basra, Lraq l/eeccccccccceesccccccevvecs| 1,900} 1,700) 1,600) 1,200) .1,900] 1,400} 1,100; 1,100 
Bathurst, Gambia.....cccoccccccccccccccces| 1,100 900 800 500} 1,100 709 600 400 
Beirut, Lebanon..ccccccccccccecscescesees| 3,000} 2,400) 2,100) 1,500} 2,500); 1,900; 1,500} 1,500 
Belem, Brazil..cccccccccccccevcccevceces| 3,100] 2,500) 2,400] 1,800) 2,300} 1,800; 1,800) 1,500 
Belfast, United Kingdom...escoccecececes| 2,300} 2,100, 1,700} 1,400] 2,300] 1,600; 1,500; 1,000 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia... sccocsscessccesecee| 2,100) 2,000) 1,700} 1,500} 1,900} 1,700] 1,600} 1,400 
Belize, British Honduras 1/.....eeeeeee+, 1,700) 1,300) 1,200) 1,000} 1,500] 1,300} 1,200 900 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil..ccccecccccceeces| 3,600} 3,000) 2,600) 2,000) 3,000) 2,400} 2,000; 1,500 
Benghazi, Libya 1/..cccoscccceccecceceee, 1,700) 1,300; 1,000 600} 1,500} 1,100 700 500 
Berlin, Germany...cccccccccccccccecesees| 2,800] 2,300) 2,000) 1,400) 2,500} 1,800) 1,400] 1,100 
Bern, Switzerland....cccccecccccseseeeee| 2,800) 2,600 2,000) 1,400) 2,600) 2,000; 1,500; 1,100 
Bilbao, Spain..ccccccecccccccccecececseess| 25500) 2,100) 1,700) 1,200} 2,000; 1,600} 1,300; 1,000 
Blantyre, Malawi 1/..cccsccccccesceecces| 2,900) 2,200 1,700} 1,400) 2,000} 1,700; 1,400} 1,200 
Bogota, Colombia..cccccccccccccecceseses| 3,500) 2,800 2,400) 1,600) 2,400} 1,900} 1,700) 1,300 
Bologna, Italy..ccccccccccccccvcccccccce! 1,700} 1,708 1,300 800} 1,500] 1,400 900 700 
Bombay, India 1/..ceccccccccccccceevecee| 2,700) 2,300 1,800) 1,200) 2,500) 1,700) 1,309 1,100 
Bonn, Germany 1/.cccccccccccccccescceeee! 3,400) 2,800 2,300) 1,700) 3,000) 2,100) 1,700 1,400 
Bordeaux, France..cccecccccccccccesecees| 2,400] 2,200 1,800) 1,200} 2,200; 1,800} 1,200) 1,000 
Brazilia, Brazil l/.ecececcccceccceeceee| 3,300} 2,600 2,400} 2,000) 2,600; 2,600) 1,700) 1,700 
Brazzaville, Congo 1/..csccveccececcceee| 1,600) 1,300 1,100 800} 1,500; 1,000 800 600 
Bremen, Germany 1/...cccecccccecececeses| 3,000} 2,600 27000 1,600}. 2,200} 1,800} 1,600] 1,400 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Post and country Group |Group |Group |Group |Group |Group | Group |Group 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
Brindisi, Italy. .ccccccccecccccccvcccces| Sly /00) $1,400} $1,200 $800] $1,600] $1,200 $900 $700 
Brisbane, Australia 1/...ccccccecceccecee| 2,800] 2,300} 1,900] 1,400} 2,500] 1,800) 1,400; 1,100 
Brussels, Belgium...ccccccccccccccccccce| 3,200} 3,090) 2,300] 1,509) 2,700} 1,800} 1,600} 1,400 
Bucharest, Romania 1/..cccccecccecccceccs| 2,100} 2,100) 2,100} 2,100] 1,100} 1,100) 1,100) 1,100 
Budapest, Hungary 1/..ccccccccvcccccccce 700 500 400 200 700 500 300 200 
Buenos Aires, Argentina...scccccecccccce| 4,500) 4,100} 3,300} 2,500] 3,500} 3,100) 2,300} 1,900 
Bujumbura, Burundi 1/...ccccccccccccvcccs 900 900 800 600 800 800 600 500 
Cairo, United Arab Republic....ececeeeee| 1,500] 1,300) 1,000 900} 1,500} 1,000 900 800 
Calcutta, India 1/..cccccccceccccccccece| 1,900) 1,500] 1,200 900} 1,700} 1,200 900 700 
Calgary, Canada 1/....ccccccccccecccecece| 3,100] 2,500} 2,100} 1,400; 2,700] 1,900) 1,500) 1,000 
Cali, Colombia. ..cccccccccccccccccceccce| 2,300] 1,900] 1,500} 1,100] 2,100} 1,500} 1,100 900 
Cambridge, United Kingdom 1/.....eeeeee+) 1,500) 1,500) 1,200 800; 1,500; 1,100 900 600 
Canberra, Australia..cccccccccccccescces| 3,200] 2,800! 2,300] 1,800} 2,600) 2,100) 1,700; 1,500 
Cape Town, South Africa...ccccccccecsees| 2,400 2,400} 2,300} 1,500} 2,200] 1,800} 1,400) 1,200 
Caracas, Venezuela 1/..ccccccccscccecseee| 4,700) 4,200} 3,700} 2,400) 3,700) 3,000) 2,400) 2,100 
Cartagena, Colombia...cccccccvccccececes| 1,300} 1,300) 1,100 800} 1,300} 1,000 800 600 
Casablanca, MOrocco..scccccccccccccceeses| 2,800} 2,700} 2,300) 1,700; 2,800} 2,000 1,400} 1,200 
Catania, Italy.cccccccccccccccecvcececec| Ly700} 1,700} 1,600} 1,200) 1,500} 1,500) 1,100) 1,100 
Chiengmai, Thailand...ceccccccccccccccece| 2,400) 2,200) 2,100 1,400} 2,100} 1,900) 1,300} 1,300 
Chihuahua, Mexico...cccocccsesccccceseses| 1,800} 1,800) 1,700) 1,100) 1,800) 1,300) 1,100 900 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. .ccccccccceceseres| 2,200] 1,700} 1,400} 1,000} 1,900} 1,400) 1,200 800 
Cochabamba, Bolivia..ccccccccccccescccee| 2,300] 1,900} 1,600} 1,100} 1,900] 1,500} 1,100} 1,000 
Cologne, Germany....ccccccccccecccccecce| 3,400} 2,800} 2,300) 1,700) 3,000} 2,100) 1,700) 1,400 
Colombo, Ceylon...cccccccccccccccccceces| 2,600] 2,300] 1,900} 1,600} 2,200} 1,800} 1,500} 1,400 
Conakry, Guinea L/.cccccccccccccccccvecs 1,600} 1,300} 1,100 800} 1,500; 1,000 800 600 
Concepcion, Chile 1/..ccccccccccccccceee| 2,800 2,400} 1,900} 1,400] 2,600} 1,800} 1,400} 1,200 
Constantine, Algeria....ccccccscccececes| 2,900] 2,300} 2,000} 1,400) 2,500; 1,700 1,400} 1,200 
Copenhagen, Penmark..eoceccccccccccccecs| 3,000} 2,500) 2,200) 1,200} 2,100) 1,900] 1,300) 1,100 
Cordoba, Argentina...ccccccccsccecececee| 3,400] 2,800} 2,300} 1,700) 2,609] 2,200} 1,700) 1,400 
Cotonou, Dahomey 1/...ccceccccccccccceee| 1,600} 1,300} 1,109 800} 1,500} 1,000 800 600 
Curacao, Netherlands Antilles.....eeeeee| 3,300] 2,600} 2,300} 1,700} 2,800) 2,100) 1,800} 1,300 
Curitiba, Brazil... ccccccccccccccvccceces| 2,300] 1,900} 1,700} 1,500} 2,100} 1,600} 1,600) 1,200 
Dacca, Pakistan 1/....cccccccceccccscece| 3,500} 3,100) 2,100} 2,100 2,400} 2,100} 1,500] 1,500 
Dakar, Senegal 1/...csccccccecccccececes| 33300} 3,000} 3,000) 2,200 2,700} 2,400} 2,100) 1,900 
Damascus, Syrid..ecccccccccecesccceseces| 2,500] 2,200} 1,800} 1,300} 2,300 1,600} 1,300} 1,100 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania 1/.......seeeee0| 2,800} 2,600} 1,700) 1,300} 2,200) 1,700) 1,200) 1,000 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 1/..ccccccccccvece 2,400] 2,400] 2,400} 2,400) 2,400} 2,400} 2,400; 2,400 
Djakarta, Indonesia 1/..seccccccccccevee| 2,700} 2,100 1,800} 1,200} 2,300] 1,700} 1,300} 1,100 
Douala, Cameroon 1/.sseccccccceccceeeees| 2,200) 1,700) 1,300 800] 1,900} 1,400 900 700 
Dublin, Lreland....cccccccccccccccesesee| 25200] 2,100] 1,900) 1,100] 1,900} 1,600) 1,300) 1,100 
Durban, South Africa... .cccccccccceecees| 2,500} 2,500} 2,100) 1,500] 2,000} 1,700) 1,400) 1,200 
Dusseldorf, Germany..ccccccccccccceccece| 2,200) 1,700 1,400} 1,000} 1,900} 1,400} 1,100 900 
Edinburgh, United Kingdom....eececceseee 2,300} 2,000} 1,900} 1,200] 2,200} 1,500} 1,300] 1,000 
Edmonton, Canada 1/....cccccccecccecceee| 2,300} 2,000] 1,600} 1,200) 2,100) 1,500) 1,100 1,000 
Florence, [taly..cccccccccccecccccceseces| 2,300) 2,000 1,600} 1,200] 2,200} 1,500} 1,200} 1,000 
Fort Lamy, Chad 1l/.csccccccccsccccesccce 1,600} 1,300} 1,100 800} 1,500} 1,000 800 600 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany....seeeeeeeee| 2,700} 2,100] 1,700} 1,400] 2,100} 1,600) 1,400) 1,200 
Freetown, Sierra Leone...ccccccecceesees| 1,700} 1,400} 1,200 800} 1,600} 1,100 800 700 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Post and country Group {Group |Group |Group {Group | Group |Group | Group 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 

Fukuoka, Japan..ccccccccccccccccccecsess| $25 700) $2,100} $1,609) $1,000] $2,300) $1,700] $1,100 $800 
Gaberones, Botswana....eccocccccvcccccese| 1,100 900 800 500} 1,100 700 600 400 
Geneva, Switzerland.....cececscerecesese| 3,600} 3,300] 2,400} 1,600] 3,100) 1,900} 1,700] 1,500 
Genoa, [taly...ccccccccccccccccesceccees| 3,300] 2,809} 2,100) 1,600} 2,900 2,200} 1,600} 1,300 
Georgetown, Guyana...eccccccccceccvecees| 2,200} 2,000} 1,700] 1,500} 2,200) 1,760] 1,400] 1,400 
Goteborg, Sweden...cccrcccccccceccceceee| 2,800] 2,400) 2,000} 1,400} 2,300) 1,800] 1,400] 1,200 
Grand Bahama Island, Bahamas......ceeeee| 5,500] 4,000] 3,500} 2,500) 4,200) 2,900} 2,500) 2,300 
Guadalajara, Mexico...ccsscceceecceecees| 2,000} 1,700} 1,400 900; 1,900) 1,390} 1,000 800 
Guatemala, Guatemala.....ceseseeeeesecees| 3,000] 2,800) 2,400} 2,000; 2,800) 2,300] 2,000] 1,700 
Guayaquil, Ecuador....cecccccccececcecese| 2,400] 2,400] 1,900] 1,390] 2,200} 1,600] 1,300] 1,100 
The Hague, Netherlands.......eeeeeeeeeee| 2,700] 2,700] 2,300} 1,500) 2,400] 1,800] 1,600] 1,100 
Halifax, Canada 1/....cccccccccccceeeees| 2,800} 2,800} 2,200) 1,500; 2,300} 1,700; 1,300} 1,100 
Hamburg, Germany....cecccccccssecceccsees| 3,400] 2,800] 2,300} 1,700] 3,000} 2,100] 1,700} 1,400 
Hamilton, Bermuda.....ecceseccccecececee| 2,800] 2,800} 2,000] 1,700) 2,400) 1,900] 1,600] 1,400 
Hanover, Germany... ..cccccecceccesseeecees| 1,800} 1,600] 1,400} 1,000] 1,600) 1,200) 1,100 909 
Heidelberg, Germany....esesccececcececes| 2,000] 1,800} 1,500} 1,100] 1,600) 1,609] 1,200 900 
Helsinki, Finland. ...csccsceccccececeeee| 3,400} 3,400} 2,800} 2,100] 2,900) 2,600] 2,000] 1,700 
Hermosillo, Mexico l/ssecceccccccceceeee| 1,900} 1,900} 1,500} 1,200} 1,900) 1,400) 1,200] 1,200 
Hong Kong.cccecccccseccccccecescseccsecs| 4,500} 3,600} 3,100} 2,700} 3,100] 2,800} 2,200] 2,200 
Hyderabad, India 1/.....ceceeecccseeceee| 1,500] 1,500; 1,100} 1,000; 1,400} 1,100 800 700 
Ibadan, Nigeria 1/...ccccccccsecccceceee| 2,200] 1,700] 1,300 800} 1,900) 1,400 900 700 
Isfahan, Iran L/...ceccccccccecceesecese| 1,800] 1,400] 1,300] 1,300] 1,600] 1,300] 1,100 1,100 
Islamabad-Rawalpindi, Pakistan 1/.......} 1,700} 1,300} 1,000 600} 1,500} 1,100 700 500 
Istanbul, Turkey... ccecccccccceccccecee| 2,900] 2,700] 2,000] 1,700} 2,600] 1,909 1,700} 1,700 
Izmir-Cigli, Turkey......cseeceseeeeeees| 2,000} 2,000] 1,700} 1,200] 1,800] 1,500] 1,200] 1,200 
WOLDUT,, ENGIR 2 c'c0'c'c 00 oes obec 0's'e ves veel peal aae0o 900 700} 1,400} 1,200 700 600 
Jerusalem.,.ccccccccccccccccccccsscececese| 25700] 2,400] 1,900} 1,300] 2,600] 1,700] 1,400] 1,200 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 1/........eeeeeeee0)] 3,800) 3,800} 2,800] 1,900] 2,900} 2,900] 1,900] 1,990 
Johannesburg, South Africa.........e2e++| 3,300) 2,700} 2,100] 1,500] 2,900} 1,900] 1,300] 1,100 
Kabul, Afghanistan.....ccccccscceseesees| 3,200] 3,200] 2,600) 1,900} 2,700) 2,400] 1,800; 1,600 
Kaiserslautern Landkreis, Germany.......| 2,000] 1,700] 1,400] 1,000} 1,60C/ 1,300] 1,109 900 
Reewele, Usanee 275s os5 020 00s’ sbeece 700 500 400 200 700 500 300 200 
Karachi, Pakistan 1/.......eeceeececeees| 2,900} 2,500] 2,200] 1,800} 2,300} 1,900 1,500; 1,300 
Karlsruhe, Germany.....cescecceccceccees| 2,200] 2,000] 1,400) 1,200] 2,200} 1,390! 1,100 300 
Katmandu, Nepal 1/...cccccccccccececeese| 2,700] 2,100] 1,600} 1,000] 2,300) 1,700} 1,100 800 
Keflavik-Grindavik, Iceland.........+.++| 1,700} 1,700] 1,609! 1,400; 1,700} 1,200] 1,000 800 
Khartoum, Sudan 1/...ccccceccceccceceeee| 3,100] 3,100} 2,500) 2,500] 2,500} 2,500] 2,400] 2,400 
Khorramshahr, Iran 1/.....ceeeeeececeeec| 2,200] 1,700} 1,600} 1,000} 1,900] 1,400 900 709 
Kigali, Rwanda 27. ves vet crecccscvese'es 900 900 800 600 800 809 600 509 
Kingston, Canada 1/....ccececcecceceeeee| 2,000} 1,700} 1,300 800} 1,900} 1,400 9090 700 
Kingston, Jamaica....seccccccccceseceeee| 3,000} 2,600} 2,200] 1,800} 2,500] 2,300] 1,900] 1,600 
Kinshasa, Republic of the Congo 1/......] 2,800} 2,400] 2,100} 2,100] 2,600] 2,200] 1,800] 1,800 
Kobe-Osaka, Japan....ccccccccccecccceees| 3,100} 2,500] 1,900} 1,200] 2,700] 2,000] 1,300} 1,100 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia......ceesseeceeee| 3,100] 2,500] 2,000} 2,000] 2,500} 2,000] 2,000] 2,000 
Kuwait, Kuwait 1/...ccccecccccccececcees| 3,200) 2,500] 1,900} 1,200] 2,700} 2,000] 1,390 1,000 
Kwajalein, Tr. Terr. of Pacific Islands.| 1,300] 1,100] 1,100 700{ 1,300} 1,100} 1,100 700 
Kyoto, Japan 1/..ccccceccccccccccecccees| 1,700] 1,300] 1,000 800} 1,509} 1,100 700 600 
Lagos, Nigeria 1/....ccccccccceccseccsecs| 2,900} 2,900] 2,900} 2,900} 2,600} 2,600] 2,600] 2,600 


See footnote at end of table. 
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2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
Lahore, Pakistan 1/...cccccccccccccccece| $2,200} $1,700) $1,300 $800] $1,900} $1,400} $1,100 $800 
La Paz, Bolivia...ccccocccccvcccecccececes| 2,800) 2,800} 2,500} 1,800} 2,200} 1,800) 1,800] 1,700 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, Spain.......| 2,300} 2,100) 1,700} 1,300} 1,600} 1,600} 1,200} 1,000 
Lausanne, Switzerland....cccccccccccceee| 2,400) 2,000] 1,600) 1,200} 2,000} 1,400} 1,100 900 
Leghorn, Italy..cccccccccccccccccccveces| 2,000 1,600} 1,400] 1,000 1,600 1,200} 1,000}; 1,000 
Libreville, Gabon 1/.....cccccscccccceee| 1,600} 1,300} 1,100 800} 1,500} 1,000 800 600 
Lima, Peruccccccccccccccccccecccceevveeee| 3,000; 3,300) 2,800} 2,300] 2,500) 2,209; 2,000; 1,800 
Lisbon, Portugal... .ccccccccescecesesss| 3,200} 2,600] 2,000) 1,609} 2,800} 1,700} 1,400) 1,400 
Liverpool, United Kingdom.....ceeceeeeee| 2,000} 2,000} 1,900} 1,200) 1,900); 1,900) 1,300 900 
Lome, Togo 1/..ceccccccccccccccccccecece, 1,600; 1,300} 1,100 800; 1,500} 1,000 800 600 
London, United Kingdom......eceeceeecese| 3,500] 2,600} 2,000; 1,800} 2,500} 2,000; 1,800; 1,600 
Luanda, Angola 1/...ccccccccccccceecceee| 1,200 900 700 400; 1,100 800 500 400 
Lusaka, Zambia 1/....secesscccsecccscees| 2,900] 2,200} 1,700} 1,400} 2,000} 1,700} 1,400) 1,200 
Luxembourg, Luxembourg.....eseeeeececese| 2,700] 2,400} 1,900} 1,400) 2,600} 1,600) 1,300} 1,300 
Lyon, France 1/....cccccscceccccccceveee| 1,800} 1,800} 1,700} 1,400) 1,800} 1,509) 1,500 900 
Madras, India... ..ccccsccccccccecccccceee| 2,700] 2,300} 1,800) 1,200} 2,500} 1,700} 1,300} 1,100 
Madrid, Spain.ececcccccccccccecccecscese| 3,300] 2,200} 1,800} 1,500) 2,400] 1,900) 1,600; 1,400 
Malta. cccccccccccocccvccceccvcccccscccce| 2,400] 2,400} 2,000} 1,400} 2,000] 1,600} 1,400] 1,200 
Managua, Nicaragua....escccceseccseceeee| 3,100} 2,900} 2,500] 1,600) 2,800} 2,400) 1,700) 1,400 
Manila, Philippines.......csesccccsesess| 3,400] 2,800} 2,500} 1,600} 2,400) 1,900) 1,500; 1,490 
Mannheim, Germany.....cecccoccccececeees| 1,900] 1,700} 1,400) 1,000} 1,800) 1,300] 1,100 900 
Maracaibo, Venezuela....cecccccccccecees| 3,500} 3,300] 2,600} 2,000] 2,800} 2,400) 2,100; 1,600 
Marrakech, MOroccod...ccccccccccccccccecs| 2,400; 2,400} 2,009] 1,700} 2,100; 1,800; 1,800; 1,500 
Marseille, France....ccccccccccsccececee| 2,800] 2,800] 2,200} 1,700} 2,400} 2,000; 1,800} 1,300 
Martinique, French West Indies..........| 3,000} 2,700] 2,300] 1,600} 2,900) 2,100} 1,300) 1,300 
Maseru, Lesotho. .ccccccccccccsccccccccce| 1,100 900 800 500; 1,100 700 600 400 
Matamoros, Mexico...cccccccccccccccevceee| 2,200] 1,709] 1,400} 1,000} 1,900} 1,300; 1,000 800 
POCTCLOG Ss o.c.< o:s'¥-da100 04 6 é nee sive eee cet eeet: tage 900 800 500} 1,100 700 600 400 
Mazatlan, Mexico..ceccccccccccccccccccce| 2,300] 2,009] 1,700} 1,200} 2,200} 1,400] 1,300; 1,000 
Medellin, Colombia 1/...cseccececceeeeee| 2,000} 2,009) 2,000) 1,500) 2,000} 1,600} 1,609) 1,400 
Melbourne, Australia....ccccccccccceceee| 3,600] 3,000} 2,300; 1,500} 2,700; 2,100} 1,500; 1,300 
Merida, Mexico 1/....ccccccccccccccceeee| 1,700} 1,300} 1,000 800} 1,500] 1,000 800 600 
Meshed, LIran..cccccccccccccecccccccccecs| 1,900} 1,900} 1,800} 1,390} 1,700} 1,500} 1,200} 1,200 
Mexicali, Mexico 1/....secccccccecceesee| 2,400} 2,009} 1,700} 1,200) 2,200) 1,600) 1,200} 1,000 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico..ccccccccccccccceee| 3,700} 3,300} 2,709} 1,900} 2,600} 2,500} 1,900} 1,700 
Milan, Italy...ccccccccccccccccccceseses| 3,800} 3,600} 2,700} 2,000} 3,400} 2,600} 2,100} 1,700 
Mogadiscio, Somali Republic 1/..........| 2,900] 2,400] 2,000/ 2,000; 2,600] 1,800; 1,500; 1,500 
Monrovia, Liberia 1/......sceeeeeeeeeeee| 4,100) 4,100) 4,100} 4,100} 3,500) 3,500) 3,500) 3,500 
Monterrey, Mexico....scccccccccecceeceese| 2,200] 1,900] 1,700} 1,390} 1,900} 1,400; 1,400} 1,300 
Montevideo, Uruguay....ceccceccssccceeee| 3,800} 3,400] 2,700] 1,600} 3,200) 2,300) 1,700} 1,400 
Montreal, Canada....ccccccccccccccccccee| 3,000] 2,400] 2,200} 1,700} 2,400} 1,800} 1,700} 1,500 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. L/.ccccccceccceccceecee| 2,600] 2,600} 2,600} 2,600} 1,300) 1,300) 1,300} 1,300 
Munich, Germany...cccccccecccccccceccces| 3,400] 2,800] 2,200] 1,390] 2,700} 2,100] 1,400} 1,100 
Nagasaki, Japare.sccccceccccccccccccecee| 2,200] 2,109} 1,600} 1,000} 1,900) 1,700; 1,100 800 
Nagoya, Japan...ccccccccccccccccccecesee| 2,200] 1,700} 1,400; 1,000} 1,500) 1,300; 1,100 800 
Nairobi, Kenya..ccccccccccccececcecsesee| 3,300} 3,100} 2,300) 1,800} 3,100} 2,400) 1,709; 1,700 
Nancy, France...ecccccccceccccccccceeces| 1,800] 1,800} 1,500} 1,200] 1,500} 1,500} 1,300} 1,200 

2,700} 2,100] 1,900] 1,500} 2,300} 1,900; 1,500; 1,500 


ROplLee, Waly ies ccevoeletibvieteodveves 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Nassau, BahamasS......ceccccceccesceecess| $53 900} $4,000} $3,500} $2,500] $4,200} $2,900} $2,500] $2, 300 
New Delhi, India.....cecccescceceeceecee| 2,200} 1,900) 1,700} 1,000) 2,000) 1,500) 1,100] 1,000 
Niamey, Niger 1/....ccccccccccccecececees| 1,600} 1,300) 1,100 800} 1,500} 1,000 800 600 
Nicosia, Cyprus... ccccccccccccccceescese| 2,000] 1,800} 1,400) 1,300} 1,700} 1,400) 1,200} 1,000 
Niigata, Japan 1/..ccccccccccccccccceeee| 1,700} 1,300} 1,000 800} 1,500} 1,100 700 600 
Nogales, Mexico....cccccccccccccccesecee| 2,200) 1,700) 1,400) 1,000) 1,900) 1,300} 1,009 800 
Nouakchott, Mauritania 1/........eee++e+| 1,600] 1,300} 1,100 800} 1,500) 1,000 800 600 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico....cececccccceesees| 2,200] 1,700} 1,400} 1,000}; 1,900) 1,300} 1,000 300 
Nurnberg, Germany....ccecccccccesccseecee| 2,100] 1,600} 1,400) 1,100} 1,800) 1,200} 1,100 900 
Okinawa Island, RyukyuS........eeeeeeee+| 1,800] 1,500] 1,400! 1,300} 1,500) 1,200] 1,000] 1,000 
Oporto, Portugal....cecccccccccccecesees| 2,800} 1,800} 1,700} 1,300} 2,000) 1,600] 1,400] 1,100 
Oran, Algeria...cccscccccescecccecseceee| 2,900] 2,300) 2,000} 1,400) 2,500} 1,700) 1,400} 1,200 
Orleans, France....cccccccccccccescecsee| 2,200] 1,800} 1,600) 1,200) 1,800} 1,500] 1,300} 1,200 
OS10, NOTWAY..cceeccccccccecccesceceeses| 2,400] 2,200} 1,800} 1,400] 2,400) 1,600} 1,300} 1,300 
Ottawa, Canada....eccccccccccceccesesees| 3,100} 2,100} 1,900} 1,700) 2,200] 1,900} 1,609] 1,600 
Ouagadougou, Upper Volta 1/.........+2+-| 1,609] 1,300} 1,100 800) 1,500} 1,000 800 $00 
Oxford, United Kingdom.......sseeeeeeeee| 1,700} 1,300} 1,100 800} 1,500} 1,000 900 600 
Palermo, [taly....ccccccccccccecceeeeess| 2,000] 2,200} 1,700} 1,200} 2,400} 1,700} 1,400} 1,000 
Panama, PanaMA...ecccececccececeseceeses| 35400] 3,000] 2,500} 1,700} 2,900! 2,300) 1,800] 1,600 
Paramaribo, Surinam 1/......seeeeeeeeeee| 1,700] 1,500} 1,200 800; 1,700} 1,200 900 800 
PariS, France...ccccccccccvccesecccecses| 4,300] 3,400) 2,700} 2,300) 3,000] 2,500} 2,200] 2,000 
Perth, Australia 1/....ccecccccccececees| 2,200] 1,900} 1,500) 1,100} 1,800} 1,500} 1,200 800 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia 1/.....eceeeeeeseee| 3,000} 3,000) 2,500} 1,800} 3,000} 2,200] 1,800} 1,400 
Ponta Delgada, Azores, Portugal 1/......{ 1,700} 1,300; 1,100 900; 1,500} 1,200} 1,000 700 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti.....cccccscceceeee| 3,000] 2,500} 2,400} 1,700} 2,500] 2,100} 1,800} 1,600 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa........+++-.]| 1,700] 1,700] 1,400) 1,000} 1,700) 1,390} 1,000 800 
Portland, United Kingdom.......seeseeeees| 2,700} 2,200} 1,700] 1,200} 2,009) 1,600] 1,200) 1,000 
Porto Alegre, Brazil.....ccccccccecccecee| 2,600] 2,609} 2,300} 1,800} 2,400! 2,000] 1,800} 1,600 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad and Tobago......]| 3,200} 2,800} 2,300] 1,700} 2,400} 2,100] 1,600] 1,600 
Port Said, United Arab Republic.........| 1,300] 1,000} 1,000 700} 1,200 900 609 400 
Poznan, Poland 1/...cccccccccccccecceees| 1,700] 1,300} 1,000 600} 1,500} 1,100 700 500 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 1/.......2eeeeee-| 3,200] 2,500] 2,200] 1,400} 2,700] 2,000] 1,300] 1,000 
Pretoria, South Africa.......sseseeeceeee| 2,300| 2,100} 1,700] 1,200} 2,000} 1,700} 1,200] 1,000 
Puerto la Cruz, Venezuela........eeeeeee | 3,300} 3,100} 3,000} 2,000} 2,700} 1,900} 1,900] 1,500 
Pusan, Korea. .cccccccccccccccceeseveseee | 33200] 2,800} 2,800} 2,300} 2,100) 2,100} 1,600] 1,400 
Quebec, Canada....cccccccccecccccceeeses | 2,500] 2,500} 1,700} 1,300} 2,000} 1,600} 1,400 900 
Quito, Ecuador... ccc cece ccccccccccccece | 2,800] 2,400] 2,100} 1,500} 2,200] 1,900] 1,600} 1,500 
Rabat, MOrocco...ccccccccccccccsccecsees | 2,700} 2,700} 2,200| 1,400] 2,700] 1,600] 1,500] 1,300 
Rangoon, Burma 1/...ccccccccccccccceseee| 1,700} 1,300} 1,000 600} 1,500; 1,100 700 509 
Recife, Brazil..cccccccccccccccccccceces | 3,200] 3,100} 2,400] 1,800] 2,200] 2,200] 1,700] 1,500 
Regensburg, Germany 1/......eeceeeeeeveee | 1,800} 1,600} 1,400] 1,000} 1,600} 1,200} 1,100 900 
Reykjavik, Iceland......ccccccccccceeees | 2,900] 2,400} 2,000} 1,500} 2,300} 1,900} 1,500) 1,500 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.....ccccseceeecee | 4,800] 4,400} 3,300] 2,400] 3,600} 3,000} 2,400] 2,109 
Rome, [taly...ccccccccccccccccscsececcseee | 335900} 3,200} 2,500} 1,600} 3,200) 2,200] 1,600] 1,600 
Rosario, Argentina 1/.....cecccecceseecee | 2,800} 2,400} 1,900} 1,500) 2,400] 1,800] 1,400} 1,200 
Rotterdam, Netherlands........ceeeeeeeee | 2,000] 1,800} 1,500] 1,100} 1,800} 1,300] 1,100 800 
Saarbruecken, Germany.....eeeeeeeececeee | 3,400] 2,800} 2,300] 1,700} 3,000} 2,100] 1,700) 1,400 
Saigon, South Viet-Nam 1/......eeeeeeee4 | 4,000} 4,000] 4,000} 4,000] 3,200] 3,200] 3,200} 3,200 


See’ footnote at end of table. 
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St. John, New Brunswick, Canada.......++| $2,700] $2,100] $1,600} $1,000] $1,900] $1,400/$1,100} $800 
St. John's, Newfoundland, Canada.......-| 2,700] 2,500} 2,500) 1,600] 2,300} 1,700) 1,500; 1,300 
St. Nazaire, France...cccccccccccccccces| 1,500} 1,500} 1,400) 1,100) 1,500} 1,500] 1,200 900 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia.........--+| 3,000} 2,500) 1,800) 1,500) 2,200) 1,700 1,400] 1,300 
Salvador, Brazil....cccscccccceccccccece| 4,300} 3,600} 3,000) 1,900) 3,000) 2,500} 1,900] 1,600 
San Jose, Costa Rica...ccecccccccceccese| 2,500] 2,300] 1,800} 1,400} 2,300} 1,600} 1,400} 1,400 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico 1/....eseeeeeeee| 1,300} 1,300) 1,200 800} 1,300) 1,000 800 600 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras....cccceccceeee| 2,500] 2,100] 1,800) 1,400] 2,300) 1,600} 1,400; 1,200 
San Salvador, El Salvador....ceccceseees| 2,800] 2,600] 2,300) 1,900} 2,800) 2,100; 1,900; 1,800 
Santiago, Chile...sccccceccccccececceces! 4,100] 3,300} 2,500} 1,900) 3,200) 2,400) 1,600) 1,600 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic.......| 4,200! 3,800] 3,100} 2,500) 3,600} 2,800) 2,100 1,800 
Sao Paulo, Brazil....ccccccccccececccece| 3,800] 3,400} 3,000] 2,100] 3,000} 2,400] 2,000; 2,000 
Sapporo, Japan..ccccccccccccccccecccecee| 2,400 2,400] 2,400} 2,400] 2,100} 2,100] 2,100; 2,100 
Sardinia, Italy L/....eececcccccccccceee| 1,800) 1,800) 1,500} 1,200) 1,600) 1,409) 1,200 900 
Scarborough, United Kingdom.....seeseeeeee| 1,500} 1,300} 1,100 800} 1,500} 1,000 900 600 
Seoul, Korea 1/...ccccccccccccccccseeees| 3,600] 3,600) 3,300) 3,300) 3,400) 3,400) 3,000} 3,000 
Seville, Spain.....ccscccccccccccccceccce| 1,800 1,400} 1,400} 1,000) 1,600} 1,300] 1,100 900 
SANQAPOTe..sececccccccccccccccccccccsces| 3,500} 3,100} 2,800} 2,000] 3,100) 2,400) 1,900 1,600 
Sofia, Bulgaria 1/..cccccccccccccccccecs 4,100} 4,100] 4,100] 4,100] 1,600] 1,600] 1,600; 1,600 
Stockholm, Sweden..ccccccccccccececeeese| 33500} 2,900} 2,600} 1,700) 2,300} 1,800 1,600} 1,400 
Strasbourg, France 1/....ccccceccccceveee| 1,200 900 700) 400} 1,100 800 500 400 
Stuttgart, Germany.....secccceccccecesee| 2,300} 2,000} 1,700} 1,100) 1,900} 1,500} 1,200; 1,000 
Suva, Fiji Islands 1/....ccccccccccccees 2,400] 1,800} 1,500) 1,200} 2,000] 1,400/ 1,300} 1,100 
Sydney, Australia.....cccccccccccccceeee| 3,600} 3,000 2,300! 2,000] 2,800) 2,100} 2,000; 1,500 
Tabriz, Iran...ccccccccccccccccecccceses| 1,800} 1,400} 1,300) 1,300 1,600} 1,300) 1,100] 1,100 
Taichung, Taiwan, China.......secceceeee| 2,000) 1,500) 1,300 900] 1,700} 1,300} 1,000 800 
Tainan, Taiwan, China......ececeesesesee| 1,600} 1,300} 1,200 800} 1,500} 1,000 800 700 
Taipei, Taiwan, China.......eseeeeeeeeee| 2,700] 2,500} 2,200) 2,000) 2,200) 2,000) 2,000) 1,700 
Taiz, Yemen 1/...ccccccccccccccccccccccee| 1,200 900 700 400} 1,100 800 500 400 
Tampico, Mexico 1/...scececcccccccececee| 2,100) 1,700} 1,500 1,000} 1,900} 1,300} 1,100 800 
Tananarive, Malagasy Republic 1/........| 3,200 2,600} 2,100) 1,500) 2,800) 1,900} 1,500; 1,200 
Tangier, MOroccd...cccccccccccccsccceses| 25/00] 2,100 1,700} 1,000} 2,300} 1,700) 1,000] 1,000 
Tegucigalpa, HonduraS......cceccceseceee| 3,100] 2,700 2,300} 1,900} 2,400} 2,400) 2,000} 1,600 
Tehran, Lran..ccccccccccccccccccccccceee| 3,100] 2,700} 2,400) 2,000) 2,000) 1,800} 1,700) 1,500 
Tel Aviv, Israel... ...ccccccccccccccceces| 3,100] 2,300] 2,000} 1,500) 2,300) 1,600) 1,500) 1,200 
Thessaloniki, Greece....cccccccccccececee| 2,800} 2,100} 1,800} 1,400] 1,900} 1,700) 1,200) 1,000 
Tijuana, Mexico..ccccccccccccccsecccccce 3,200] 2,600} 2,200) 1,800} 2,600) 2,000; 1,800); 1,200 
Tokyo, Japan..ccccccccccccccccccccceeses| 2,600] 2,100) 1,700) 1,200) 2,300) 1,800) 1,300) 1,100 
Toronto, Canada..cccccccccccccccccccccee| 3,100] 2,500} 2,000) 1,700) 2,500}; 1,800) 1,800) 1,500 
Torreon, Mexico 1/...cccccccccccecccceee| 1,400 1,400} 1,4 800} 1,400) 1,000 800 600 
Trieste, Italy..cccccccccccccccccccccces| 25500] 2,400) 2,0 1,400} 2,500} 2,100) 1,500) 1,300 
Tripoli, Libya....cccccccccccccccccceces| 2,100] 1,900) 1,900} 1,500) 1,900 1,400} 1,400 900 
Tunis, Tunisia... .cccccccccccccccecccseee| 2,900} 2,200) 2,000) 1,500) 2,200 1,600} 1,400] 1,400 
Turin, Italy.cccccccccccccccccccccccccse| 33000 2,600} 2,100) 1,200} 2,400) 2,200) 1,300} 1,100 
Valencia, Spain...cccccccccccccescceeees| 2,000] 2,000) 1,600; 1,200) 1,700; 1,700) 1,300) 1,000 
Valparaiso, Chile 1/...csecececcceceeeee| 2,500) 2,100} 1,600) 1,600) 2,300 1,800 1,400} 1,400 
Vancouver, Canada...cccccccccccceccccese| 2,700) 2,400] 1,8 1,4 2,300 2,0 1,400; 1,100 
Veracruz, Mexico 1/...cccececcccccccccee| 1,900} 1,900} 1,90 1,10 1,909 1,4 1,100 900 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Victoria, Canada..ccccccccccccccccccesecs 
Vienna, Austria..cccccccccces 

Vientiane, Laos 1/..cccsccccccccccccccce 
Warsaw, Poland 1/....cccccccccccceccccece 
Wellington, New Zealand.......seseececees 
Wiesbaden, Germany....c.ccccccccccecccces 


NEGUS T. VADNGR 6 «50 600046 tA dS 04s ohn Os 
Winnipeg, Canada....ccccccccccccccccccce 
Yaounde, Cameroon 1/...ccccccccccccccces 
RORORRER ss - JADED c.0'00« 400800 6 0)00'9 0:0: 0:6:00.600 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia..ceccccccccccccscccecs 
GUULGI A: DHDREOFIAING «i cicccndbscceceatacess 





$2,200 
4,100 
1,209 
1,700 
2,709 
2,500 


2,700 
2,300 
2,200 
2,600 
1,500 
3,300 





$1,709 
3,700 
900 
1,300 
2,300 
2,100 


2,700 
2,300 
1,700 
2,100 
1,300 
3,000 





$1,600 
3,000 
700 
1,000 
1,900 
1,700 


2,200 
2,000 
1,300 
1,700 
1,200 
2,000 





$1,000 
2,200 
400 
600 
1,700 
1,400 


1,500 
1,400 

800 
1,200 
1,100 
1,400 





$1,900] $1,400]$1,100] $800 | 
3,200] 2,609] 2,000] 1,600. 


1,100 800 500 
1,500} 1,100 700 
2,500} 1,900} 1,800 
1,900) 1,700} 1,400 


2,300} 1,709} 1,300 
2,100} 1,600) 1,400 
1,900} 1,400 900 
2,300} 1,800; 1,300 
1,500} 1,300) 1,200 
2,600} 2,100} 1,400 














1/ Posts where all Government civilia 


nh em- 


ployees occupy Government quarters or only one 


or two employees rent private quarters. 


Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances - 


Program. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 1240 East Ninth St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44199; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 

241. Austria. 40 cents. 274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 240. Mexico. 45 cents. 
264. Burma. 40 cents. 282. Morocco. 45 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 
217. Colombia. 35 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. 
242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
298. Ethiopia. 40 cents. 289. Spain. 50’ cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
244. Haiti. 40 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
189. Honduras. 39 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
303. India. 50 cents. 294. Tunisia. 40 cents. 
276. Iran. 40 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
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